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FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


By Charles Evans 


A good thinker has said that individuals do not develop of 
themselves. Tennyson’s Ulysses proclaims we are a part of all we 
meet. It is a‘ big business in developing a balanced personality to 
make as many contacts as possible with well-developed lives. 


This is equally true of institutions. A home, school, church or 
government can only prosper and reach high proportions by measur- 
ing its life in terms of others. Some six years ago when I accepted 
the position of Secretary-Manager of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
the President of the Board of Directors and one of the founders of 
the Society said to me, ‘‘Now, it is my desire that you attend the 
larger historical associations of America. Your transportation and 
expenses will be paid and I believe it is your duty to learn first- 
hand what these historical groups are thinking and doing.’’ He 
did not know that he was talking to a ‘‘jimer.’? For in 1895 I 
invited the Western District of Kentucky’s Educational Association 
to meet about my schools. They accepted and my school system 
received an impact of power that was felt throughout my service 
there of some twelve years. So since that day, whatever my work 
has been, I have not failed to recognize that much of you and the 
institution you represent may be due to the great associations you 
meet in your sphere. On April 11, 1947, I wrote to Mr. Stanley 


Draper, Secretary of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, as 
follows : 


“Tt is my intention to attend the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion meeting soon at Columbus, Ohio. You have made, together with 
other forces of this city a great convention center for all the United States. 
Would it not be well for you to give me a letter of invitation for this 
association to meet in this city for its next annual meeting (1948)? It 
might be possible that this would be greatly helpful in bringing this 
remarkable gathering to our city. I would like to take along with me a 
packet of illustrated literature. We have more to give them, as I see it, 
in the way of historical interest, than Columbus, Ohio.” 


Mr. Draper gave the proper material and this Secretary - took 
them to Columbus to present the invitation. But the convention 
had been promised to Rock Island, Illinois. Clarence S. Paine, Jr., 
Director of Carnegie Library and Associated Libraries of this city. 
took up the fight at Rock Island, but the convention had been 
promised to Madison, Wisconsin. However, Mr. Paine received 
assurance that Oklahoma City would be honored in due season with 
the 1950 meeting. In truth, the choice of Oklahoma City for the — 
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1950 convention was practically made at the Rock Island Association 
but it needed confirmation. Again Mr. Payne together with Doctor 
A. B. Sears, head of the Department of History at Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, Doctors Rister, Fisher, Holland and Fite, also of that de- 
partment, also Doctor Settle of Tulsa University, Doctors B. B. 
Chapman and Roy Fisher of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, joined with the splendid support of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, the Chamber of Commerce, the leading hotels, 
and Mayor Street brought this great group of historians to Okla- 
homa City on April 20, 21 and 22, 1950. At this point it might be 
said a little strategy was employed at a certain point in the invita- 
tion. As a reminder of the promises made at the Rock Island 
~ meeting, Mr. Paine asked that a warm invitation be sent to him at 
Madison from the Governor of Oklahoma. The Secretary advised 
the Governor of the time and nature of the telegram and it was 
sent forth from the Oklahoma Executive Office. It was laid before 
the proper authorities and as genial Mr. Paine said afterward, ‘‘I 
believe it ‘turned the trick’.’’ 


Throughout all these movements to obtain this Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association for Oklahoma institutions of history and 
learning, one man stands out preeminently. Throughout his long 
years of service as head of the Department of History in Oklahoma 
University, even from his earlier years when he was Associate Pro- 
fessor of History with Doctor Buchanan, Doctor Edward Everett 
Dale has been an honored member of every Historical Association 
in America worth while. In most of them he has wielded an in- 
fluence as authority on Oklahoma history, as a writer, a lecturer 
in all parts of the United States, and has been given high places. 
He was an honored President of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association several years ago. In bringing to this state this associa- 
tion in the month of April, this year, Doctor Dale, a member of the 
Board of Directors of this institution, played more than an im- 
portant part. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society realized that while the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the Chief Executive of the State and Oklahoma 
City, were heavy factors in securing the convention, still historians 
were coming to the capital of Oklahoma: first, for happy exchange of 
views of history, past and present, recorded in the development of 
the Great Valley; second, to indulge themselves as far as possible in 
meeting with and inspecting as many points as possible where the 
history of Oklahoma might be offered. This is always the attitude 
of a historian in any historical convention. It immediately became 
the big business of the Oklahoma Historical Society not only to play 
the part of a sort of historical family host, but to give to every 
visiting member the opportunity to come about the largest historical 
- center in Oklahoma City and in the state, the Oklahoma Historical 


Society. 
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Upon learning of the coming of the convention, the Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society laid before the Board of Directors 
the import of the visit of this historical scholarship and immediately 
the Board gave enthusiastic response. Out of the Special Funds, 
the sum of $300.00 was voted, and moreover, the Secretary-Manager 
was given to understand that if that was not enough, more would 
be allowed. A few days after, the Society staff was called together 
and plans were set up for a worthy reception in our Historical 
Builuing. It may be slightly amusing but it is practically pleasant 
to say that the Board of Affairs had hung fire for many months 
upon redecoration of the interior of the building, set up some twenty 
years ago at a cost of $500,000. The President of the Board of 
Affairs was told that a cosmopolitan group of scholars, some 800 to 
1000 in number, were to be received and welcomed in the Building 
in April, 1950, and that some ‘‘tydying up’’ should be done. He 
immediately said, ‘‘You are right, it shall be done,’’ and plans were 
put forth for redecoration of the Historical Building which was 
consummated a few days before April 20, at the cost of some $7000. 


The heads of the departments were called together sometime in 
the early days of 1950 and were advised that the very character 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association demanded that each 
depariment should be brought to the highest point of efficiency and 
on the night of the reception of our distinguished historical visitors, 
the Society should be able to reveal its rich possessions and far- 
reaching service throughout the state and nation. The reaction of 
this announcement upon each member of the staff was immediate 
and impressive. Every organization and especially such institutions 
as gather to themselves historical relics, books, papers, periodicals, 
ete., drift in the direction of ineffective and impractical classification 
and presentation of the material they possess. This even enters 
into the very worth of such institutions and frequently a deathly 
routine drops in and around them until often they are labeled 
‘‘Some old place to go.’’ Frequently a sense of humor is manifested 
in the casual visitor or the ignorant friend when they refer to such 
historical centers and historical groups as ‘‘hysterical societies’’ 
and their homes as ‘‘Tombs of the dead.’’ This of course should 
be properly resented by those in charge of the work confided to those 
institutions who preserve and dispense the dynamical records of the 
life of a State. However, due often to stagnant management, in- 
different support from Legislatures and incompetent service, re- 
sentment dare not be revealed. Thus in every department, Executive, 
Editorial, Museum, Newspapers, Library, Archives, Confederate 
Memorial and Union Memorial, began the closest inspection, the 
elimination of the superfluous, the orderly and business like ar- 
rangement of all material in each room or division and the develop- 
ment of methods whereby each member of the Staff could with 
pride receive these eminent visiting historians and say to them, 
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‘“‘Here is a story of a wonderful people whose rootage is as deep as 
the days of Coronado and as wide as the Louisiana Purchase and 
as high as the unparalleled growth of the greatest nation in the 
world. Here look about you and you will see something different 
and compelling; great races brought together by fate or destiny, 
strangely diverse, yet each possessing marvelous powers and where 
other States have frightfully failed in blending these forces, the 
Indian and the white races, Oklahoma in 1907 presented to America 
a Commonwealth fashioned by the blood, intelligence and genius of 
both these races, a thing never before disclosed in American history.’’ 

On Thursday night, April 20, this purpose of the Secretary 
and Staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society was fulfilled. When 
" some seven hundred visitors of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, brought to the Society home on Lincoln Boulevard from 
the Hotel Biltmore by a fleet of busses, provided through the 
courtesy of the Board of Directors, entered the newly decorated 
corridors. They found the Building illuminated throughout and 
every hall and room filled with distinguished men and women of 
Oklahoma anxious to greet them. In the receiving line was Lieu- 
tenant Governor and Mrs. Berry, Honorable Baxter Taylor and 
Mrs. Taylor, Honorable James Biggerstaff and Mrs. Biggerstaff, 
Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Doctor Emma Estill-Harbour and Mrs. Clarence 
S. Paine, Sr. Governor Roy J. Turner and Mrs. Turner had been 
delayed for a brief time but appeared later and Doctor Evans 
brought the distingnished first citizen and his wife before the 
guests in the auditorium where Governor Turner told them that he 
had decided long ago that in spite of impediments of any kinds, he 
was going to welcome this distinguished group to the great state 
of Oklahoma: ‘‘The dignity and far-reaching service you render 
to this region of America are too large to be defined. Oklahoma has 
a noble history and we believe it is well preserved and well used by 
this Historical Society and we are especially proud of the Secretary 
and his Staff. We believe they are doing a great work and we are 
going to support them as far as business allows.’’ 


The audience rose to their feet and cheered and gave Mrs. 
Turner a most cordial greeting. Heads of the departments were in 
their respective rooms receiving and explaining exhibits in their 
fields. At a special period the visitors were invited into the andi- 
torium for a program of Indian dances done by a group of Kiowa 
Indians. There were eight numbers done in rich Indian costumes 
and executed in ancient traditional manner. Doctor EH. EK. Dale 
introduced Spencer Asah, the leader of the Kiowa band in fitting 
words, revealing what Indian life had meant to Oklahoma. 


The solid silver punch bowl wrought by Gorham by order of the 
State of Oklahoma in 1913, out of the collection given to the Battle- 
ship Oklahoma sunk in Pearl Harbor, was brought out and filled 
with rich punch and in the Directors’ Room, the guests were offered 
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a token of Oklahoma’s hospitality. Two beautiful Indian girls, 
granddaughters of the late Alice Brown Davis, Chief of the Seminole 
Nation, and nieces of the late Vietor M. Locke, Jr., Principal Chief 
of the Choctaw Nation, Misses Alece and Benita Locke, served. 
Tribute must be paid here in the arrangement of the beautiful 
flowers and the development of the decorations to Mrs. Grace Ward, 
head of the Union Memorial Room. Upon her shoulders rested the 
chief responsibility of shaping this feature of the program. The 
splendid group of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association re- 
vealed their delight and appreciation of the reception on every hand. 


The reception of the Society to the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Society was marked the next morning by a Breakfast tendered in 
honor of the officers, past and present, of the Association through 
its forty-three years, by the Board of Directors. Doctor Evans, 
Secretary of the Historical Society, presided and introduced many 
distinguished men and women about the tables. 


The Chamber of Commerce made every effort possible to make 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association feel that the metropolis 
and Capital of Oklahoma gave it high honor. At 12:30 P.M., April 
21, in the Oklahoma Club, a Luncheon Conference was held at which 
Mayor Allen Street, President George L. Cross of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity, and Doctor C. Q. Smith of Oklahoma City University, gave 
words of welcome. 


Then the whole group of visitors, on Friday noon, April 21, 
went merry at a Chuck Wagon Feed in the Spirit of ’89 (the year 
of the Big Run), served in the big and beautiful Municipal Plaza. 
The Santa Fe Railroad System joined with the city in offering this 
hour of food and fun. 


The ladies of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
were given a happy greeting in a ‘‘Women’s Reception’’ in the 
palatial home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Buttram in Nichols Hills, and 


age there were taken to the Oklahoma City Golf and Country Club 
or tea. 


The sessions of discussion began on Wednesday, April 19th 
at 8 P.M. and ran through each day from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., with 
many night meetings—for three full days—each section had a central 
theme, and in and about this subject the best historical scholars of 
the Mississippi Valley states, some thirty in all, and many eminent 
authorities from all parts of America analyzed, evaluated and 
recorded American history. Profound interest attended every session 
of the big convention dealing with such themes as: ‘‘The American 
Revolution,’’ ‘‘The Mississippi Valley Logging Industry,”? ‘*Religion 
and Education,’’ ‘‘Hayes, Wilson and the South,’’ ‘‘ American Agri- | 
cultural History,’’? ‘‘Crities of American Life—At Home and — 
Abroad,’’ ‘‘Spain in the Valley,’’ ‘‘The War of 1861-1865,’’ ‘‘Rail- | 
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road Building,’’ ‘‘Mid-Nineteenth Century Polities,”’ ‘*Opportuni- 
ties for Research,’’ ‘“‘The Petroleum Industry,’’ ‘‘Diplomacy and 
International Relations,’’ ‘‘The Relations between the Government 
and the Economy,’’ ‘‘Recent Political Movements,’’ ‘‘Western En- 
tertainment,’’ ‘‘The American Indians,’’ ‘‘The Public Lands,’’ and 
“Recent Military History.’’ 


Just a word or two must be given on the reactions of visitors 
and friends as to the results growing out of the coming of the 
<geranion Valley Historical Association to the city and about the 

ociety : 


“On all hands I hear the most flattering comments upon your manage- 


' ment of the recent meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Society,” 


—Walter S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal), the University of Oklahoma. 


“I was very proud of being a member of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society when I saw the splendid part that was taken by the Society in 
the history meeting. I never saw a state historical society put on a finer 
cetacean B. B. Chapman, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water. 


“The meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
Oklahoma City last week was a success and you had no small hand in 
making it an outstanding event. I was glad that we had the privilege of 
visiting your beautiful building and meeting so many fine folks. Your 
breakfast on Friday morning will always stand out as a highlight of the 
meeting this year..... We left Oklahoma City with a warm spot in our 
hearts and the meeting will serve as a real inspiration for years to come. 
Continue the good work which you are doing.”—HElfrieda Lang, Assistant 
Editor, Indiana Magazine of History. 


“T gave the literature of the Oklahoma Historical Society to the 
members. They expressed their admiration of the brochure and said it 
was one of the very finest products of its kind they had ever seen, coming 
from a State Historical Society. They also spoke most highly of The 
Chronicles, and this seemed to be their estimate of it as told to me by many 
members: ‘In content and in its complete form, The Chronicles is the very 
best State Historical Magazine we have seen.’ They also were very much 
pleased with the O.H.S. News Letter and many said they were going to 
establish one for their Society,” Ruth Craig, Librarian, Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 


Honorable Baxter Taylor, distinguished citizen and a Director 
of this Society for many years, summarized the whole strength grow- 
ing out of the Convention when he said, ‘‘It was the most cultured 
and impressive reception to the most impressive group of scholars 
ever seen in and about Oklahoma.’’ 


Just a word or two about the origin, growth and character of 
the association that many believe to be the most potent Historical 
Association in America. 


Mr. Theodore C. Blegen, in a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Our Widening 
Province”’ tells the story of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion through the thirty-seven years ending in 1944, He says 
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In October, 1907, a small group of men led by Clarence Ss. Paine of 
Nebraska, pioneered the cooperative advance of history in this Valley. 
The beginnings had a modesty that smacks of the frontier teste 
The secretaries of seven State Historical Societies .. . - met and turne 
an idea into an institution. In 1907 a permanent organization had been 
created and the secretary-treasurer proudly announced eighty members 
had paid dues of $1 each..... If Clarence S. Paine is the father of the 


* * * = * 


Thirty years after the founding of the Review and the Association, 
how well has the Association fulfilled its stated purpose? Up until 1932, the 
Association had developed twenty-nine volumes, penetrating spheres of his- 
tory in the Great Valley, dealing with such subjects as “Settlement, Politics 
and Government, The Indian, Struggle for Possession, Trade, Land, Military 
Frontier and the Slavery Issue, Discovery and Exploration, Civil War, 
Foreign Affairs, Reconstruction, Mining and the Cattle Range. Hleven 
volumes were issued since 1932, enlarging tremendously the recorded history 
of the Mississippi Valley. 


America can profit by accepting the values of American history, both 
in the ordeal of a war to preserve itself and the complex task of the 
coming peace..... We can profit by thinking of history as re-creative in 
purpose, a vital process that deals with the stuff of life in its actuality, 
its human meaning, its human colored episode. 


The men who founded this Association looked to the future and 
offered leadership to their profession. Today, spurred by achievements 
during these past years, we also look to the future. We are trying to 
envision unrealized possibilities in the province of American history and 
culture . ... received and approved the teaching of American history in 
schools and colleges in the belief that ‘Knowledge of our own history is 
essential in the making of Americans’... . . We must accept the respon- 
sibilities of our high task as historians, not alone of the Great Valley of 
America, but also of the American people. 


The men who led this convention officially must be paid the 
highest tribute. Doctor Carl Coke Rister of Oklahoma University, 
as President, Doctor Ellis, Vice-President, and honored with the 
Presidency in 1951, Mrs. Clarence §. Paine, Secretary-Treasurer, 
and Mr. Wendell Stephenson, Managing Editor, carried the con- 
vention through to genuine success, The attitude of the Associa- 
tion, as it coneluded its sessions, is shown in the Resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the members of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association hereby express their sincere appreciation to the in- 


dividuals and organizations that have contributed so liberally to make the ~ 
43rd Annual Meeting of the Association such a happy occasion and an — 


outstanding success: 
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To the Committee on Local Arrangements, which, under the devoted 
and able leadership of Clarence S. Paine, extended itself to provide en- 
tertainment and anticipate the desires of the members. 


To those many others who gave of their time and money, and especially 
to the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce and its Managing Director, 
Stanley Draper, its Secretary, Glenn Faris, and the head of the Convention 
Bureau, Tommy Ashinhurst; to the Capitol Hill Chamber of Commerce and 
its Manager, Hosea Vinyard, and the Santa Fe Railway Company and its 
representative, Charles Lane, which, with the Oklahoma City Chamber, in 
providing the unique Chuck Wagon Feed, exhibited a generosity and a 
fellowship in the true spirit of ’89 and in the finest frontier tradition of 
hospitality. 


To the Phillips Petroleum Company, especially Vice-President W. W. 
Keeler and Charles E. Cummings of its Public Relations Department, who 
in no small manner contributed to the entertainment and through their 
presence to the esprit de corps of the entire meeting. 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society, which, with its demonstration of 
colorful Indian dances, so reminiscent of Oklahoma’s early beginning; the 
excellent exhibits in its fine museum building; and the friendly breakfast 
honoring officers and committee members of the Association, made welcome 
gestures of hospitality and friendliness. Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of 
the Society, and his staff won our hearts and our thanks. 


To the Women’s Committee, which, under the able chairmanship of 
Mrs. Walter L. Gray, provided an enjoyable afternoon for the women of our 
Association, and to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Buttram for their gracious hos- 
pitality. 


To Dr. Colin B. Goodykoontz and his fine committee for arranging 
such a diversified yet well-coordinated program of subjects and discussions. 


To the management of the hospitable Oklahoma Biltmore Hotel, 
especially its Assistant Managers Ross Wilson, Charles Kemper, and 
Hal Crippen, and Chef Ernest Gasser, who were most gracious and 
thoughtful in arranging for our comfort and pleasure. 


To the Oklahoma Club and its manager, G. A. O’Reilly, for. supple- 
menting with equal excellence the facilities of the hotel. 


Altogether, the members of our Association will leave Oklahoma City 
in a happy mood and will long remember the hospitality and friendliness 
enjoyed at this pleasant and profitable annual meeting. Our deep appre- 
ciation to all who planned and worked to make this possible. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 


John D, Barnhart 
Hogan 
LeRoy R. Hafen, Chairman 
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HISTORY OF THE OKLAHOMA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH—1890-1907 


By Grady F. Mathews, M.D.* 


Oklahoma celebrates its birthday in November, for, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1907, at Guthrie, Oklahoma officially became one of the 
United States along with forty-five other commonwealths. Oklahoma 
has developed through a long and illustrious history of 120 years; 
the establishment of U. S. military posts and roads; the Five Civilized 
Tribes—their coming on the ‘‘Trail of Tears,’’ and planting their 
constitutional governments; the Plains Indians with their reserva- 
tions; the openings to white settlement, the first in 1889, the last in 
1905, with the color, the daring, the excitement that was so much a 
part of these events, —the ‘‘boomers’’ and the ‘‘sooners;’’ and 
Oklahoma Territory with its government and seven governors. 


The Public Health Department of Oklahoma likewise has its 
own history of early progress and accomplishment. The first Terri- 
torial Legislature convened in Guthrie, in July, after the Organic 
Act was passed in June of 1890. On October 30, the sixty-fifth day 
of the Session, the House introduced a bill creating a Territorial 
Board of Health and regulating the practice of medicine. This bill 
passed both the House and the Council on November 20, was signed 


by Governor Steele on December 25, and was made effective immedi- 
ately.1 


By this act, the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
Territory was to be ex-officio President of the Board of Health. 
The Governor was to appoint, as Vice-President of the Board, some 
suitable person who ‘‘shall be a resident of the territory.’? With the 
consent of the Council, the Governor was to appoint, as Superin- 
tendent of Health, a man ‘‘who shall be learned in medicine, a 
graduate of some medical college, recognized by the American Medical 
Association, and a resident of the Territory.’? The Superintendent 
was to act as Secretary of the Board, keep the rscords of the proceed- 
ings of the Board and of his own acts as Superintendent. The 
members of the Board met at least once every six months in such 
places in the Territory as they, from time to time, might select.2 ” 


_* Grady F. Mathews, M.D., is commissioner of the Oklahoma State Department 
of Public Health—REd. 


1 Session Laws, Oklahoma Territory, 1890—Ch. 9, Sec. 409-424. 

2 Ibid. This Board was given authority to: 

1, Fix time and place of meeting. 

2. Make rules and regulations for government of the board. 

3. Make and enforce any and all needful rules and regulations for the preven- 
tion and cure of diseases and to prevent the spread of any contagious, in- 
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_ The Superintendent was the only one who received a salary for 
his work. The President received a salary as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and he and the Vice-President received five 
cents per mile for travel to attend meetings and any other necessary 
expenses incurred in attendance at meetings of the board. The 
Superintendent was paid $500.00 annual salary in quarterly pay- 
ments, also five cents per mile for ‘‘every actual mile necessarily 
traveled in performance of official duties.’’ He was also allowed 
money to purchase necessary record books and papers for printing 
reports—all not to exceed $300.00 annually. The Superintendent of 
Public Health was to make a report to the Governor on December 1, 

1892 and biennially thereafter. 


At the first meeting the Territorial Board was authorized to 
appoint two residents from each county, who, with the county 
superintendent of public instruction, would serve as the Board of 
Health for the county. One of the men appointed must be a physician 
licensed to practice medicine in the county, who would serve as 
superintendent of health for the county and also serve as secretary 
of the county board. The duties of the county board of health were 
similar to the duties of the territorial board of health within the 
limits of their own county. The county superintendents were paid at 
the rate of three dollars per day for every day actually engaged in 
work and in addition, were allowed five cents per mile for necessary 
travel. The law required all physicians to report to the county 
superintendent of health any contagious or infectious disease among 
persons or animals and declared that failure to do so would constitute 
a misdemeanor.* 


The Territorial Board of Health was responsible for registering 
and licensing physicians for practice in the Territory. The Secretary 
of the Board, who was a doctor, together with two assistants who 
were also physicians, constituted the examining board. The Terri- 
torial statutes provided that a license to practice medicine in the 
Territory should be issued to graduates of recognized medical schools 
upon ‘‘presentation of their diploma .... and upon affidavits of two 


fectious, or malarial diseases among persons or domestic animals. 

4, Establish quarantine and isolate any persons affected with contagious or in- 
fectious diseases. 

5. Isolate, kill or remove any animals affected with contagious or infectious 
disease. 

6. Remove or cause to be removed, any dead, decaying or putrid body, or any 
decayed, putrid or other substance that may endanger the health of persons 
or domestic animals. 

7. Condemn or cause to be removed any impure or diseased article of food that 
may be offered for sale. , iS: . A 

8: Superintend boards of health in counties, cities, villages and townships. 

9, Empower and direct the Superintendent of Health to do or cause to be done 
any of the things mentioned in 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 

3 Sessions Laws, Oklahoma Territory, 1898, Ch. 8. 

4 Session Laws, Oklahoma Territory, 1890, Ch. 9. 
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citizens from the county where such physician resides that such 
applicant possess the qualifications of a physician, and that he is of 
good moral character and not a habitual drunkard,’’ and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of $2.00. 


Many applications for license or registration were refused upon 
grounds that the diplomas were from fraudulent institutions and 
represented no necessary medical knowledge by persons securing 
such diplomas. Several graduates of the Wisconsin Eclectic Medical 
College had asked to take the examination but were consistently 
refused since this institution was not recognized by the American 
Medical Association. In 1898 there were 740 registered physicians. 
‘An interesting observation in the 1897-98 report deals with the 
question of recognizing the licenses of physicians living in Greer 
County, which had recently been annexed to Oklahoma. These 
physicians had been licensed under Texas law and were asking that 
this license be accepted in the Territory. The Attorney General of 
Oklahoma Territory ruled that certificates to practice in Oklahoma 
‘Territory should be issued to holders of Texas licenses who were 
residing in Greer County at the time of annexation.® 


The first mention made of osteopaths in the Territory was in 
the 1897-98 report. Three had come, one to Guthrie, one to New- 
kirk, and one to El Reno. When notified that they must take 
examinations, they left. 


Some items from early reports merit attention. The 1897-98 
report, made by L. Haynes Buxton, M.D., Territorial Superintendent 
of Health, calls attention to the outbreak of yellow fever in the South.® 
The spread was so extensive and so rapid that the people in the 
affected areas were panic stricken and numerous telegrams were 
being received by people in the territory, asking if refugees from the 
stricken fever district would be allowed to enter Oklahoma Territory. 
The entire membership of private schools and other institutions were 
seeking a place of refuge. It was the decision of Doctor Buxton that 
none be allowed to enter. In fact, the doctor ordered all trains 
entering the Territory to be inspected and all refugees from the 
yellow fever areas were to be detained. 


The same report mentioned that there were many deaths from 
diphtheria’ particularly from Western Oklahoma Territory. The 


5 Fourth Biennial Report, Territorial Superintendent of Health, Tak ts 

6 Ibid., p. 7ff. ; Lauren Haynes Buxton, M.D., served as Territorial Superintendent 
of Public Health in Oklahoma from 1897 to 1901. A native of Londonderry, Ver- 
mont, born July 15, 1859, he entered the Medical Department of the University of 
New York City in 1883, and graduated the following year. Previous to this time, 
he had studied medicine in the office of Dr. Spafford at Windham, Vermont. He 
had also studied law, had been a teacher of Greek and Latin, and had served as 
Principal of Public Schools in Bloomingdale, New York. After graduating in 
medicine, he went to Iowa in 1884. He came to Guthrie, Indian Territory, in 1888 
and pails to Siete = City, in 1899.—Ed. : : 
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suggestion was made that the people out there were poorly protected 
from inclement weather since many were living in dugouts. There 
is no record of the number of cases since there was no law which 
required physicians to report communicable diseases, births and 
deaths; and some physicians were of the opinion that reporting such 
facts was tantamount to betraying the confidence of their patients. 
Malaria continued rampant in all sections of Oklahoma Territory. 


The Territorial Board of Health had directed Doctor Buxton 
to publish a bulletin which should be the official organ of the Board; 
should contain the monthly reports of the county superintendents 
of health and general information of a sanitary nature to physicians 
and the general public. It was expected that it would be issued 
each month but because of insufficient funds, it was published bi- 
monthiy. The Bulletin was the first weapon of the Board in its 
campaign against ignorance and superstition as related to health 
standards. One of the county superintendents of health, in dis- 
cussing the attempts to enforce sanitary regulations, makes this 
comment, ‘‘People are inclined to the belief that we are infringing 
too much on their personal rights by requesting them to clean and 
regulate their own premises, so we are obliged to educate them 
before we can euforce anything like a perfect system of sanitation.’’? 


Several of the county superintendents of health made the com- 
plaint that midwives were still bothering the county superintendents: 
‘«The law implies that only licensed physicians may practice medicine; 
obstetrics is a branch of medicine; therefore, unregistered midwives 
are violating the law when they assist in a delivery.’’ The violations 
were placed before the county attorneys but little or nothing was 
done to stop them. Another county superintendent of health had 
this to say concerning midwives: ‘‘The granny midwife, with her 
dirty hands, her untrained skill, have shared in just rebuke from 
the territorial Superintendent of Health..... Who can say how 
many good women have escaped the endless suffering and untimely 
grave by the action of the Territorial Board of Health.’’}° 


As early as 1897 one or more of the county superintendents of 
health suggested that tuberculosis be placed in the list of contagious 
diseases and that it be obligatory for all cases of suspected tuber- 
culosis to be reported to the county superintendents of health and 
upon confirmation of diagnosis, all necessary precautions taken to 
prevent the spread of this disease. 


Doctor Robert McCullough, Superintendent of Health for Custer 


County, had some blank certificates printed for recording of births 
and deaths and had distributed them to all physicians but he felt 


a” LT 


8 Ibid., p. 17. 
9 [bid., pp. 23; 41. 
10 Jbid., pp. 23; 39; 45; 56. 
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that he was not getting very good cooperation in the matter of 
reporting. There were numerous cases of typhoid, malaria, and 
pneumonia reported from the various counties. It is interesting 
that in these early territorial reports, mention is made of outbreaks of 
blackleg and Texas fever in cattle herds, cholera among hogs, and 
glanders among horses. Always the infected herds were quarantined 
and proper disposition made of the dead. 


In December of 1896, a new health code was adopted by the 
Territorial Board.1! This code is rather complete; it provides for 
establishment of quarantine for diseases of both people and animals; 
provides for county, city, or town boards of health to have super- 
vision over location, drainage, water supply, heating, lighting, venti- 
lation and plumbing and disposal of excreta of schools and school 
houses, within their respective jurisdictions. These boards also had 
the authority to inspect all public or private institutions, buildings, 
and residences of whatever kind within their jurisdiction. If un- 
sanitary conditions were found, they must be corrected at once. 
If contagious or infectious diseases were found, all precautions must 
be taken to prevent the spread of such diseases. 


Provision was also made for exclusion from school following 
illness from or exposure to a contagious disease. A rather interesting 
provision outlines duties of school teachers to observe pupils in their 
schools, particularly during a period of epidemic and gives to the 
teacher the authority to dismiss from school any person suspected of 
having a contagious or infectious disease. However, the teacher was 
expected to outline her reasons for dismissal in writing, to the 
health officer. The teachers were expected to ‘‘closely observe’’ 
the pupils in their schools and ‘‘no pupil shall be admitted into 
any public or private school in this territory with any eruptive 
disease, sore throat or contagious sore eyes.’’ There were rules 
to prevent children from going from a house where there was a 
contagious disease to any public or private school and local health 
officers were authorized to quarantine premises where there were 
contagious or infectious diseases. 


In many homes there were no wells or other sources of water 
except as it was hauled in barrels. Steps were taken to keep the 


““water-barrel clean and sanitary’? and one of the numerous jobs — 


of the health officer was to inspect these water-barrels in which 


aes was hauled, usually from a neighboring well or from a small 
creek, 


In an early report, the New Hampshire Board of Health rules 
for preventing the spread of tuberculosis are quoted and the recom- 
mendation made that they be adopted in the Territory.12 Formalde- 


11 Biennial Report, Territorial Board of Health 1895-96, p. 33 ff. 
12 Fourth Biennial Report, Territorial Superintendent of ici p. 102. 
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hyde was recommended for use as a disinfectant for rooms and their 
contents where there had been a case of tuberculosis, diphtheria or 
typhoid fever. Detailed instructions are given for disinfecting 
books, papers and mail. 


The 1897-98 report tells of another outbreak of diphtheria and 
many deaths from the disease. The people objected to having a 
quarantine flag on their houses—often tore them down, Woods 
County had the highest number of cases and greatest percentage of 
deaths. The county health officers from both Woods and Washita 
counties gave an opinion that unsanitary living conditions were 
responsible for the epidemic. They particularly mentioned sod 
houses as a contributing factor. Definite rules were made for 


-exhuming bodies and for reburial of such bodies. There were 


regulations concerning public nuisances, deleterious foods and drugs, 
and for construction of sewerage vaults. Violations of these regula- 
tions were classified as misdemeanors. 


The 1897-98 report has some interesting observations concerning 
the responsibilities of the local health officer. The following 
quotation gives evidence of one responsibility which caused grave 
concern :1° 


“We believe also that legislation should be enacted to stop the work of 
the traveling quack whose only desire and business is to fleece the people, 
and as soon as he has caught his victims flees to greener fields with his 
money .... hundreds of men in our country live by this method, and are 
no better than the “green goods” man and his class of followers. If 
fraud is controlled and prevented by statute so also should the nefarious 
business of these men be stopped by like means. If it is unwise to allow 
the citizens of our territory to be preyed upon by irresponsible dishonest 
charlatans who reside or are traveling through our territory, we believe 
it also desirable -to shut out agents for similar concerns and men who 
reside outside the territory, that are sent here to seek out the unfortunate 
victims with the promise that the cure is to come from some faraway city, 
accompanied by a guarantee of cure, but in all cases a note or money is 
given in advance, and it is too often the case, the money is given and 
the party fleeced out of his scanty earnings from a prairie farm. Some 
method should be devised to shut dishonest agents out of the territory. 
Bad enough to be hood-winked by such pretenders as Schrader, the so- 
called “divine healer” who attempted to make our territory, but who, 
thanks to our efficient superintendents of health in Grant and Garfield 
counties, caused him to understand that he was not needed and induced 
him to turn away. 

“In connection with this subject I desire to present the following letter 
in reference to the work of the notorious ‘Diamond Dick’ also a letter 
following, showing the class of applications which often are received for 
registration under our law: 

Office of Dr. E. W. Witten 
Oklahoma City, Ok., Oct 17, 1898 
“Dr, L. Haynes Buxton, Guthrie, OK.: 


“My Dear Doctor:—I have eight bottles of medicine (pint bottles) 
that was brought to me by a family by the name of Churchill living twelve 


13 [bid., p. 61. 
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miles west of this place. The medicine was prepared and prescribed by 
the famous ‘Diamond Dick’. He charged these people $65 for his medicine. 
They paid him the cash, as did three other persons in the same neighbor- 
hood the same day. Am also informed that he got six or seven hundred 
dollars in notes in the same locality. Of course his intention is to sell the 
notes to some innocent purchaser. I think he works the territory systemat- 
ically and does not go to the same neighborhood the second time. Am 
told his home is in Chickasha, I1.T. and it looks like he ought to be 
apprehended and punished to the full extent of the law. The name of the 
people I refer to can be obtained at any time. The medicine is put up in 
sixteen-ounce prescription bottles. The directions are written on blank 
paper pasted on the bottle and no name signed. 

Very truly yours, 

E. W. Whitten, M. D.” 


The Territorial Health Officer in 1898 was much concerned 
over the increase in number of insane persons, particularly women. 
The suggestion was made that it was perhaps due to the rigors of 
pioneer life, unsettled financial conditions and lack of congenial 
society.14 


Doctor ©. D. Arnold, Territorial Superintendent of Health in 
1895, formulated a tabulated cireular listing 21 supposed leading 
causes of death other than accidental or suicidal. Provision was also 
made for indicating sex and age—the age groupings were arranged: 
under 1 year; 1 to 5 years; 5 to 10 years; 10 to 15 years; 15 to 20 
years; above 20 years of ages were arranged in 10 year groups. 
Doctor Arnold hoped to secure data which might be used in making a 
comparison of health conditions in the Territory with similar con- 
ditions in the states, These circulars were mailed to some 600 
registered physicians in the Territory. One hundred and fifty 
responded, all gave full answers to each question and many made 
additional statements of their experience and observations. These 
150 physicians reported 738 deaths from all causes and 2375 births 
in a population of some 230,000. An analysis of the replies shows 
that 18.1 per cent of all deaths reported were under 1 year of age. 
This compared favorably with 22.5 per cent in the U.S. Census 
Report of 1890. Doctor Arnold comments that many of the deaths 
under 1 year in the territory were due to diseases peculiar to denti- 
tion, some to exposure to sun, lack of shady lawns or cool places 
and ‘‘not a few died from bad feeding.’’? Three per cent of all deaths 
were from intermittent or remittent fever; 5.7 per cent from typhoid; 
9 per cent from cholera infantum; 6.6 per cent from consumption. 
The death rate from tuberculosis in Oklahoma Territory was below 
that in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
and Massachusetts. During the years 1894-95 there were 65 reported 
deaths from diphtheria. Since these figures represent reports from 
only a fourth of the registered physicians, they do not give a fair 
picture of the birth and death situation. What is important, how- 


14 Jbid., p. 16. 
15 Biennial Report, Territorial Board of Health 1895-96, p. 102. 
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ever, is the fact that the territorial superintendent of health recog- 
nized the need for accurate reporting of births and the number, cause, 
age, and sex of deaths. 


There was division of opinion among physicians as to what extent 
malaria was exhibited in the cases of continued or slow fevers. The 
conclusion was that malaria did prevail especially on the lowlands 
and along the streams in the Territory in a degree relative to the 
amount of spring and summer rainfall. The greater prevalence was 
in the eastern counties: Logan, Kingfisher, Blaine, Lincoln, Kay, 
Pottawatomie, Pawnee, Noble, Oklahoma, Canadian, and Cleveland. 


__ Many of the county superintendents of health attributed most 
illmesses to the fact that the diet was limited, particularly as to 
fresh fruits and to the fact of the dirt habitations, the sod houses, 
the dugouts and the half and half (half dugout-half sod) which were 
_ generally in use, together with the turning of the virgin sod. ‘‘When- 
ever the sod houses and dugouts are relegated to the past and the 
virgin sod turned, this class of fevers will doubtless cease to exist.’’® 


There were many cases of typhoid fever, particularly in rural 
areas. One physician, writing at some length on this situation, sug- 
gests that this prevalence of typhoid fever is due to the water supply. 
‘“Wells are always dug in swags and low places towards which the 
water falls from the higher lands adjacent and often from barnyards.”’ 
The majority of these wells are unprotected against this surface 
water. Numerous and repeated observations have pointed to such 
wells as the direct primary cause of much of our typhoid fever. In 
further proof of this, our physicians have observed in a marked 
degree, especially in the City of El Reno, that in the last three years, 
there has been much less typhoid fever among those who used hydrant 
water than among those who used water from wells. 


There was a general idea among those early physicians that 
Oklahoma Territory, because of climate, rainfall, and elevation, was 
beneficial to people who were suffering from asthma, chronic bron- 
chitis and incipient consumption. However, Doctor J. D. Ballard, 
Superintendent of Health in Washita County, who was also physician 
to the Government School at Colony, says that he is convinced that 
western Oklahoma offers no advantage of climate to the consumptive 
outside of the ratio of atmospheric dryness as compared to the climate 
to which the patient has been accustomed. Dr. Ballard in his report 
states that tuberculosis among the Indians is becoming a matter of 
grave import :17 


16 Jbid., p. 105. : 
17Fourth Biennial Report, Territorial Superintendent of Health, 1897-98, p. 25. 
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“T believe I am safe in saying that out of a total of about 600 Indian 
inhabitants of the Seger Colony District, tuberculosis has carried off more 
victims within the past year than all other diseases combined have claimed 
from a white population of 10,000 within our county. This is putting it 
pretty strongly, but I speak advisedly. Hereditary predisposition, nomadic, 
exposed habits of life, poor fare and remoteness from medical attendance, 
all conduce to these frightful figures, but I am convinced that the dust upon 
the floor of the teepee, laden with deadly germ liberated from the dried 
sputum of infected patients, is the chief element of causation.” 


There were few changes in the laws governing public health in 
the Territory from 1893 until 1903 when the statutes of 1890 and 1893 
were repealed and a new plan inaugurated. According to the 1903 
Statutes, an act was passed establishing a ‘‘Board of Health and 
for other purposes.’8 Section 1. ‘‘There is hereby created a Terri- 
torial Board of Health consisting of three persons, all of whom shall 
be residents of the Territory, regularly practicing and legally quali- 
fied physicians in good standing.’’ These were to be appointed by 
the Governor and approved by the Council. (The two houses of the 
Legislature were known as the Council, and the House.) The board 
members were to serve for two years and one member was designated 
as superintendent and was ex-officio secretary of the board. The 
Board was to elect one member president and the other vice-president. 


The salary of the superintendent was raised (Law, 1903) to 
$800.00 per annum and he was allowed $500.00 annually to purchase 
records, supplies, and for printing and traveling expense. The 
president and vice-president received fees for examination of appli- 
eants for license to practice medicine and surgery, to be divided 
equally between them, and actual necessary traveling expenses not to 
exceed $100.00 per annum. 


No person was permitted to practice medicine or surgery in the 
territory without a license from the Territorial Board of Health. 
The application was submitted in writing with the fee $5.00 and an 
affidavit of good moral character and showing proof of graduation 
from a reputable medical college or proof that the applicant had 
been practicing continuously for the past ten years. All members 
of the board must be present for the examination and the applicant 
must file his license with the Register of Deeds in his county. The 
laws provided a penalty for practicing or attempting to practice 


18 Session Laws, Oklahoma Territo 
WS, ry, 1903, Ch. 5. Members of th 
to meet every. three months and their duties as outlined were: a ostiaares 


Examine applicants and i 
: ) grant licenses to those fo ifi 
practice medicine. TS peace aia 


2. Quarantine against outsid i i 
a r ide territory known to be inf i i 
or infectious diseases. z Ce ae 


3. . . * 
ba Lelgeng are: destroy impure and diseased articles of food offered or 


Act in conjunction with county and municipal boards of health. 
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without a license. If convicted, the defendant was fined not less 
than $50.00 nor more than $100.00, or imprisoned in the county 


- jail not less than 80 days nor more than six months, or by both fine 


and imprisonment. (This regulation did not apply to osteopaths). 
The personnel of the county boards was likewise changed. There 
were three members, a physician appointed by the territorial super- 
intendent who acted as superintendent of the county board; a 
physician appointed by the county commissioners was vice-president 
and the chairman of the board of county commissioners served as 
president of the board. The superintendent was paid his expenses 
not to exceed $100.00 per annum. These provisions became effective 


March 12, 1903 and were effective until statehood.19 


Part of an early report reads like a Chamber of Commerce 
brochure :?° 


“After a residence in Oklahoma of more than seven years, and having 
a general acquaintance with its natural geography, its air, temperature 
and distribution of rainfall, together with some practical observations on 
the effects of its climate on diseases of the respiratory organs as compared 
with kindred diseases in the Ohio Valley, I am prepared to say that a very 
large per cent of those suffering with asthma and chronic bronchitis can 
find relief by coming here and remaining. That incipient consumption, in 
many cases, may be benefitted in central or western Oklahoma cannot 
be doubted. Hippocrates said: ‘Whoever desires to understand medicine 
can by no means neglect the study of the seasons, with the variations of 
their winds, both as to heat and cold and those peculiar to certain regions, 
and of the properties of different waters.’ This advice is as applicable to 
the citizen personally who is seeking climatic medicine as it is to the 
student of medicine. He who comes here suffering from bronchitis, 
asthma or incipient consumption must be judicious and possessed of 
wisdom sufficient to know when and how to keep his body well protected 
by suitable clothing against sudden declines of temperature and cold winds 
in winter, and avoid locating near creeks, if he expects to be benefited. 


“Our elevation in central Oklahoma varies with different localities from 
950 feet at Guthrie to 1,300 at Alva, 1,400 at Ft. Reno, 1,600 at Mangum, on 
the southwest, 2,300 at Woodward, gradually rising to over 4,000 feet at 
the west end of Beaver County. Our rainfall is usually greatest in the 
spring months, The annual rainfall is about 40 inches on the east, 30 in 
central Oklahoma and 20 to 25 in the western part. Winters are short, 
with an average temperature of 39 degrees; summer, 77 degrees; mean 
annual temperature, 58 degrees. Our air bathed in more or less sunshine 
for nearly three hundred days in the year is rare, dry, pure, fresh and 
invigorating. We have our occasional winds and dust, but we have one- 
third less depressing influence from dull, dark, cloudy days than in the 
Mississippi Valley and a man can take 50 per cent more exhilarating sun- 


- haths and breathe more pure, fresh air here during autumn and winter than 
in any place between us and the Atlantic Sea Board in the same time.” 
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This brief sketch of Public Health in Oklahoma Territory is a 
small tribute to the pioneer physicians,?! who, in spite of difficulties, 
low salaries, few hospitals, poor roads, without modern means of com- 
munication, with people living under unfavorable conditions, in 
sod houses and dugouts, with a most inadequate water supply (fre- 
quently water was hauled and kept in barrels), with a scarcity of 
citrus fruits for a proper diet, with a high incidence of typhoid 
fever and a general prevalence of malaria in all parts of the country 
—with quacks and fakirs and untrained midwives to harrass them— 
in spite of droughts and crop failures—in spite of all circumstances, 
these pioneer physicians builded well and strong the foundation for 
a healthy citizenry in the proud State of Oklahoma. 


21 TERRITORIAL GOVERNORS AND SUPERINTENDENTS OF HEALTH 
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LOG-CABIN DAYS IN OKLAHOMA 
By James K. Hastings* 


After a night on the claim sleeping under the stars, with a tired 
pony cropping grass near by, the dim coals of a camp fire glowing 
in the darkness, a saddle for a pillow and a saddle blanket and 
slicker for cover, I awoke on the morning of April 23, 1889, to the 
task of making a farm and home from a raw piece of land. In the 
run into Old Oklahoma I had staked a quarter section at the western 
end of present Payne County, four miles east of the Santa Fe 


Railroad. 


Our part of the newly opened land had nothing in sight on the 
opening day but sky, grass, trees, and water in the small creeks. We 
undertook to plant garden patches but it was not easy, for the land 
was all covered with grass. The ground had to be broken to a depth 
of three or four inches and turned over with a breaking plow. The 
breaking was done with a moldboard plow or better still with some 
three or four half inch rods instead of a moldboard. Such a rod plow 
could not be used in sandy land. 


When the strips of sod were turned over they should le un- 
disturbed for months to cause the grass roots to rot. We could jam 
in a few corn grains or other seeds about four furrows apart and 
possibly grow some sod corn, sorghum or melons provided the ground 
squirrels and mice did not steal the seeds. All the land broken out 
before the dry summer came on was ready to be ‘‘back set’’ by 
crossing the early plowing in September and turning up some three 
inches of other soil to fit the land for wheat. We early learned that 
little or no plowing could be done in the summer except for a few 
days following a soaking rain. 


The present use of corrugated iron and aluminum came too late 
for the pioneers of 1889. Just one sheet of it that spring would have 
sheltered a man in an all-night rain if he had leaned it against a 
eut bank or tree and sat under it. It is true that we might have 
crawled into a hollow log but we never knew what denizens of the 
land were there ahead of us. Rattlesnakes and copperheads were 
much more common then than now. Those who had tarps, wagon 


- gheets or tents lived in or under them the first summer. We who 


came in the saddle had no extra equipment. 


* This paper was read at the meeting of the Payne County Historical Society, 
April 16, 1950. It is the sequel to “The Opening of Oklahoma,” an article in which 
the author told of his journey from Ohio to the claim he staked in the run of April 
22, 1889. See Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (Spring, 1949), pp. 70-75. 
The claim was six miles northeast of present Mulhall. Mr. Hastings was Payne 
County surveyor from 1905-07, and from 1911-12 inclusive. Since 1945 he has lived 


in Stillwater—Ed. 
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As we discovered small groves of post-oak trees of suitable size, 
some who had come from timbered sections in the states began 
looking for ‘‘house logs.’’ It was illegal to cut trees on any land 
but one’s own homestead, but it was done. In throwing open the 
land to settlement the government had set aside sections 16 and 36 
in each township for school purposes and some timber was cut on 
those sections illegally by homesteaders. The Cherokee Strip was not 
far away and some having homesteads on the prairie cut posts and 
firewood there before it was opened. The common expression re- 
ferring to such men was that ‘‘they were getting wood on section 37.’’ 


When we got out a house pattern of logs we tried to have them 
uniform in size. Some preferred logs about eight inches in diameter, 
others liked them about fourteen inches in diameter. The larger 
logs required more broadax work, much like hewing railroad ties. 
The minute a man picked up an ax and approached a tree we could 
tell if he had been brought up in the timber or on the prairie. If 
from the prairie he began his cut nearly waist high. There would be 
two or three feet of good log wasted. Some of the green ones did 
hate to bow their haughty baeks and save the best of the tree. 


Of course we all turned out for a ‘‘raising.’’? There was a place 
for skilled men at the corners and the old hands were set there to 
bevel off each log so that the notch of the next one above would fit 
down on it like a saddle on a horse’s back. One did not need long 
logs all the way up on the side where there was to be a window or 
door, for short logs would extend from the corner to the opening. 


After the pen of the house was up to the plate, then must come 
the rafters and other roofing materials. If a man had money it was 
a simple matter to go to a lumberyard and get rafters, sheeting, 
inch lumber for gable ends and shingles. When one had no money 
he generally ran up the gable ends with short logs, and shorter, 
that would run to the rafter slope. Then on either side of the 
ridge pole and parallel to it were four or five straight poles equally 
spaced on which to nail oak shakes or clapboards. For this type of 
cabin about all the lumberyards got to sell us was perhaps two small 


yey sashes and lumber for window and door frames and for a 
oor. 


The shakes did not fit closely together as shingles do. Some 
homekeepers in those log cabins in winter were always tucking old 
rags into the gaps between the shakes. My old friend, George 
Dollenger, from eastern Payne County tells of waking one morning 
following a fieree blizzard and finding three inches of snow on his 


bed, but like myself he was young and hardy then and brushed it 
off as a minor inconvenience, . 


I have helped make oak shakes to cover a roof. We 

; ; ‘ used cuts 

from a straight grained burr oak tree, making cuts about 24 inches 
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long. The shakes were split or rived from these cuts with a frow, 
having a blade a foot long and a wooden handle. It split them from 
six to twelve inches wide and about a half inch thick. Later we 
smoothed the shakes on the top side with a drawknife, but not too 
much for we wanted the rain to run down the grain of the shake 
instead of off to one side and into the house, 


The doors were generally made of pine flooring and often the 
door latch was a wooden bar with a leather thong hung out through a 
hole in the door to open it from the outside. So when a family said, 
“‘Our latchstring hangs out,’’ it meant you were a welcome guest. 
When the string was drawn we were in our castle and our drawbridge 
was up. 


After getting the walls up and the roof on we had to chink the 
walls. This was done by driving in wedge-shaped pieces of oak 
lengthways between the logs. Then the wall had to be daubed or 
plastered, sometimes with regular mortar but more often in the 
earlier day with clay mud which made it look somewhat like a wasp 
nest. Some in derision referred to ‘‘my mud dauber’s nest.”’ 


In our section we built fireplaces of stone but farther east were 
some of mud and stick chimneys. I was always afraid of them for 
a log house afire on a cold winter night is not funny at all. I had 
one once and know. 


If one wanted to put on style in his cabin the log ends pro- 
jecting at the corners were sawed off. Some left them as they were 
handy to hang things on. In a eabin in Colorado I can remember 
a corner log used to hang the Dutch cheese sack on while it drained. © 


We did not take too much account of a floor in a log house for 
we could manage without it. This was true until we built the frame 
or stone house, the dream of all of us. I had a floor in my claim 
cabin but that was because I had brought lumber for a house pattern 
in the carload of furniture, tools and stock from the old home after the 
first summer. There were no sod houses in our locality and few 
dugouts. Dugouts were bug palaces—I would not know how to keep 
bugs out of them. 


Imagine if you can, living in a land of high priced money where 
borrowers paid 40 percent interest on short time loans. Farm loans 
were never lower than 10 percent with a commission on top of that. 
This was one reason for our makeshift houses. Present day farmers 
who can get all the money they want from 3 to 5 percent hardly 
realize how fortunate they are. It was our policy to get out of debt 
and stay out, and that policy is sound today. 


When we landed in the new country we picketed out our horses. 
It took cash to buy barbed wire, called ‘‘bob wire.’’ It was shipped 
in by the carload and probably to the unloaders of those cars was 
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the cause of more profanity than Missouri mules, for it cost a suit of 
work clothes per car and a lot of lacerated hands and feelings. 


Posts had to be made or bought. We had no white oak but some 
post oak in scattered clumps. Posts made from this timber were not 
very durable. I bought one thousand such posts from a neighbor for 
$25 and was given all the tops I could haul off for fuel. He was 
clearing a field and wanted the timber off the land. Even a little 
grocery money was acceptable to him for the timber. 


We could not delay too long the fencing of pastures for it took 
time to picket out stock and take it to water and fresh grass twice 
daily. 


When winter came we had to provide some place for our stock 
out of the storm. The Lord was good to us during the winter of 
1889-90 for we had almost no storms. There were snow flurries 
which soon melted; then the sky cleared, and all was serene. We 
erected temporary sheds south of haystacks or cut banks on the creek 
and covered them with damaged hay. Later, after we got to growing 
small grain and threshing it, we built more substantial frames for 
sheds and then would thresh the straw from a field of wheat onto 
the frame and over all but the south side. Then our shelter problems 
were over for awhile especially if we could get some poultry wire 
to keep the stock from eating into the straw sides. All this leads 
to the belief that the large barns required in colder regions are not 
needed in Oklahoma. Shelter from the cold north wind and a dry 
place to lie down was all our stock needed. 


Barbed wire, patented in 1874, had come into general use 
before the opening of Old Oklahoma. When the Cherokee Strip 
was about to be opened we secured wire from ranchmen there with 
promptness. ‘The ranchmen wanted to sell. The wire was of the 
Ghdden patent perhaps, was somewhat heavier than that carried by 
the wire dealers, and had four barbs instead of two, but it was not 
too valuable. Pastures had not been closely grazed when the grass 
was burned off and fire had damaged the wire considerably. Also 
the line riders after driving a straying animal back into the pasture 
had a habit of tightening the slack wire by twisting it with a stick. 
The wire generally broke where twisted that way. - 


Part of the first summer several of us young homestead bachelors 
pooled our resources and camped with one on his claim on Clear 
Creek, just below my claim. It was permissible to be absent from 
a claim for six months of the year. So we ‘‘batehed’’ together slept 
under a tarp and all helped in getting wood and water and doing 
the cooking. We made pancakes mostly for bread for I doubt if any 
of us had mastered the mysteries of biscuit making and the Dutch 
oven, At that time we did not have bacon or ham but plain salt 
pork called ‘‘sow bosom.’’ We were a wild lot to help found a great 
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state, weren’t we? I remember that our dinner table was under a 
big burr oak tree and one subject of conversation at meals was 
whether the dead branch overhanging our table might fall while 
we were eating. In camp a kettle of navy beans simmering by the 
fire was always a welcome sight especially if there was pork in it. 
If we obtained any beef we usually included some vegetables with 
it and made soup and later it gravitated into a stew and was disposed 
of. If any of the countless prepared foods of today had been on 
the market the job of feeding an active bunch of homesteaders would 
have been simplified. 


After we had helped a neighbor, Andy Whitmore, build his log 


_ house, an amusing incident occurred. On a trip to Alfred (now 


Mulhall) he met Mrs. John Finnell, the wife of an elderly neighbor, 
on her first trip to the new country. Her folks did not expect her 
and she was waiting to get a ride to the newly taken homestead. 
Andy offered to bring her and did, but the fearful roads, and the 
poorly-lit, tiny, mud-daubed cabin we had built frightened her and 
she announced that she had no money but was not going any farther 
until daylight. Andy was as honest as could be and would gladly 
have taken her the extra two miles to her people but she would have 
none of it. We pestered Andy for looking so fierce that an old aunty 
was afraid to ride with him. She evidently imagined that to travel 
more on those roads aiter dark would give someone a chance to rob 
her. Later the families became the best of friends. 


One of the first things of interest to the early day settlers of 
Oklahoma was the water supply. For the first few weeks after the 
opening we got water from the creeks. A pail at a time did well for 
a single man but after rains the creeks were muddy and any spring 
might have to be cleaned out, so we continued looking for likely 
places to dig wells. Some persons were fortunate in this and others 
were flat failures. In the meantime we hauled water from the 
springs and wells of more fortunate neighbors. This we did by 
making a stone boat of heavy oak planks with the front end beveled 
off so that it would slip on the grass. We used a team of mules to 
haul a barrel of water. This did well for a time but we continued 
to look and hope for a better water supply. 


One would laugh, if I should say as I can, that it was the hogs 
that drove me to a solution of the well question. I had been keeping 
a few hogs in pens made from saplings nailed to posts. They were 
a slight source of revenue for in that day we sold hogs for $2.50 to 
$3 a hundredweight, about a tenth of what they have brought since. 
I felt that I should run them out on a larger range so that they 
might get some of their feed from grazing. 

In the meantime I hauled a load of hogs fifteen miles to the 
new town of Perry, the first winter after the opening of the Cherokee 
Strip. The butcher there was killing thin range cattle and had a 
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dozen beeves hung up, but he simply had not the money to buy my 
hogs. I hauled them home over the snowy landscape and reached 
the homestead about daylight the next morning. I sold the hogs to 
a neighbor who put them with his and shipped them to Kansas City. 
Now having some money I went to see a man who had a fence 
machine that would weave a hog fence after we had set the corner 
posts. I told him that I did not know just where I wanted the fence 
to run until I knew where I could get water. He promptly said 
that he could find water for me. 


All my days I had been sarcastic about finding water with a 
peach twig or fork. Summer had come and the hogs needed more 
room and water. When he came to ‘‘witch’’ for water he took off 
his shoes for he said that would give him better contact. In a few 
minutes he told us that a stream from the northwest ran twelve feet 
underground near where I wanted a well. When we later put a 
well drill over the point where the stake was set, an inch stream of 
clear water burst out from the indicated side of the hole at twelve 
feet. I was no longer critical about water witching. The well never 
failed during the years we owned the farm. 


As for roads, the first years we rambled about on the prairies 
as much as we liked until they were fenced, but we had to do some- 
thing about crossing the creeks. We persuaded an elderly neighbor 
to act as supervisor. Then we cut a half dozen straight poles and 
dragged them to the bridge site and spanned the creek with them 
on top of a mud sill on either bank. If there was a sawmill near 
we could get a few slabs for flooring. If not, we laid straight poles 
close together to cross the stringers and then put on a load of 
straw-like manure, finishing with a covering of earth. These first 
bridges were not built for threshing outfits. Such outfits had to 
travel on the ridges. 


We got along very well without much law enforcement machinery, 
such as it takes in this modern day. We had a killing but that did 
not stir the community too much. A man married a widow with 
a family. One day he came home drunk and was beating his wife 
when the oldest son shot and killed him. There was an inquest and 
when the grand jury considered the matter they freed the accused. 


_Judge Isaac C. Parker’s twelve-foot hanging beam at Fort. 
Smith may have been a bid for good order. There were some 
outlaws harbored at times in our neighborhood but I do not see 
how it could have been avoided. When one was wholly alone and 
Someone rode up to his door after dark it was hardly pioneer style 
to ask for his family tree or his Rotary rating before asking him in. 
I have Invited men stopping at my house in a bad storm after night 
to get mto bed with me and spend the rest of the night. They were 
men that I had never seen before nor have I since. This was 
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pioneer life. It was as we were taught in the Golden Rule. Also, 
some night I too might be caught out. 


Once I ran onto an outlaw at the home of a bachelor neighbor. 
The neighbor was gone and the stranger gave me a good eyeing. He 
was armed and held his hand down on his right side close to his 
gun. I left a message for my friend and later heard that the man 
was a notorious killer. 


We had to depend on ourselves for churches, Sunday schools 
and entertainments. The various churches sent Sunday-school men 
as scouts to look over the field first and see where best to locate such 
services. They donated to our schools all lesson helps needed. 
These men were of the finest type and were more than welcome at 
any homesteader’s cabin. They were a treat to those of us who 
lived far from town and loved to see someone from the outside world. 


One told at our cabin of being entertained by some people 
newly come from Hurope and making a new start in Oklahoma. 
After a good dinner the missionary was deeply touched on his 
leavetaking to have the wife and mother hand him a few coins and 
tell him in broken English that she always in the old home had tithed 
her income and that she wanted to contribute to his work here. 
Another missionary told of stopping for dinner at a one-room cabin 
and chatting for awhile with the family until the wife said, ‘‘Now 
if you will sit in the parlor I will get some dinner.’’ Then he noticed 
that one end of the room had a carpet and bookcase and the other 
had a cookstove. 


For entertainment we had literaries and spelling schools. Per- 
haps modern teachers would not favor the latter but we got a lot of 
pleasure from them. I remember that I was spelled down by a 
pretty schoolmiss on the word ‘‘maiden.’’ I had left out the letter 
“<7?? What folly? I evened the score at the next meeting by reading 
them James Whitcomb Riley’s ‘‘ At ‘the Literary’ ’’. I do not know 
whether any of the young couples went home by ‘‘the old north 
way, where the Daubenspeckses live.’? They might have, for most 
of them came in the saddle. The girls of that day did not ride 
“<q-la-clothes-pin’’ as they do today. It was a sight to see them 
mount with a flying leap from a horse block, for those saddlers had 
become cold and restless in waiting for us to close our spelling bee. 


When we got our first cottonwood schoolhouse our troubles 
began. The lumber was green and winding and many of the floor 
boards shrank until the cracks were two inches wide. If a pencil or 
pen were dropped on the floor a boy must go under the house to 
retrieve it. The county superintendent came at the end of two months 
of school and closed the building, saying that it was not fit to hold 
school in as winter drew on. A chapter could be written on the 
non-deseript houses built for worship and instruction in early Okla- 
homa. 
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As to law, we had a statute that every township should have two 
justices of the peace and two constables. This, I think, greatly 
exceeded our needs. I served a term as justice of the peace in the 
nineties. I knew nothing about the law or preparing legal papers. 
When a lawyer from the county seat sent me a deed to have a farmer 
and his wife acknowledge, I swore them to it and charged twenty-five 
cents for the six-mile trip and acknowledgment. The world was 
young then and so was I. 


In Territorial days a move was started to cut postage on first 
class mail to one cent an ounce. I opposed it for it was worth two 
cents to carry letters. Congress was discussing Rural Free Delivery 
and a route had been operating for a few months near my old home 
in Ohio as an experiment. I wrote Dennis T. Flynn, Delegate to 
Congress, urging him to plug for rural delivery, not for a reduction 
in first class postage. Much to our joy we got Rural Free Delivery 
in 1903.1 Until then there were times when we did not get mail 
for two or three weeks, partly because of the weather. One winter 
the snow thawed and froze a crust that would cut a horse’s fetlocks 
until they bled. 


In the summer of 1890 I worked nearly a month on farms in 
Kansas, my net wages being twelve bushels of seed wheat which 
was planted on our claim. While I was in Kansas my mother and 
two younger sisters held down the claim. They trapped rabbits for 
meat and we had so many in those years that I am like a Florida 
man and orange juice—I don’t care for any more rabbit. In that 
day rabbits were not infected with tularemia and nearly all the 
population ate the meat. 


We sowed rutabaga turnip seed at the time of sowing our first 
wheat crop in the fall of 1890, and so enjoyed the fine yellow turnip 
in place of the common strap leafed variety during the approaching 
‘Turnip Winter.’? That winter turnips took the place of potatoes. 
They were a staple article of food on every table, and with corn 
bread, sorghum molasses and rabbit made the diet of many farm 
families. A few families had a hog or two by that time, and an 
occasional wild turkey, prairie chicken or squirrel graced our tables. 


A fine neighbor, Sig Bentley now of Coyle, left his wagon at 
the line at the opening day in 1889 and rode one of his horses to 
get a claim. On his return to the wagon all was well except that 
his six little pigs were gone. To this day if we old neighbors see a 
stray pig we say that it must belong to Sig. 


The steady diet of corn meal that we had those first years has 
made me wonder why we did not get pellagra, but I never heard of 


1 According to the Post Office Department, a rural te desi 
length 27 miles, was established at Mulhall on Sept. 1, 1903: and me Ne i 
length 26 miles, was established at Stillwater on Oct. 1, 1903, Hh 
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a case. One of my neighbors who arrived too late in 1890 to make 
a crop traded ten day’s work that fall for ten bushels of corn and 
having ground it, fed his family all winter on it. 


The Indians hunted in our neighborhood before the opening. 
We saw traces of Indians in the dogwood thickets where they had 
cleared off the brush in a circle. They had pulled the surrounding 
dogwoods into a mound-like frame and when it was covered with 
buffalo robes or issue blankets it made as fine an overnight home 
as could be desired. Perhaps they wanted some of the wild turkeys 
I found later roosting in a great oak near their camp. I managed to 
get one or two but in the morning about daybreak their eyesight 
_ proved to be as good as mine. 


__ During the first winter the panthers wailed about our homes at 
night. To one not used to them their screams sound like those of a 
woman in distress. In the middle of a dark night in a flimsy cabin 
it was truly a frightening sound. In my boyhood, on a survey in 
the Mogollon Mountains of New Mexico, I had seen what happened 
to some of the weaker folk when one of the big cats dropped on 
them from a tree. 


I met a panther about sunrise when I was hurrying on the six 
mile walk to the railroad at Alfred to catch a train to Guthrie. 
The cat, weighing about 65 pounds, was washing himself, I judged, 
after his night’s kill. I first saw him two or three rods away and he 
was facing me. I had nothing to defend myself with and would 
have been an easy mark if he had eared to attack. I did not try 
to drive him from my path but left the field to him. 


We had many solos, duets, trios and about once in a blue moon 
a quartet from the coyotes. Coyotes were harmless but reminded 
us of the saying of the green young girl on her first trip west: 
‘Lordy, lordy, lordy, just hear those jackals yell.’’ 


Elections were of considerable interest to us. We held them 
near the center of our township in a log house. Often it was cold, 
damp November weather. At first we voted through a window on 
the south side but when the Australian system requiring booths was 
adopted in 1891 we had to go inside.2 It should have been a crime 
to ask a woman to clean up the mud we tracked in. The woman of 
that house later went insane and I cannot help believing that we were 
partly to blame for it. To be sure the county commissioners persisted 
in setting that house as a place to hold elections but they could 


2 Booths were required by an act of the legislature taking effect March 1, 1891. 
Statutes of Oklahoma, 1890, p. 562. An election had been held on August 5, 1890, 
at which the voters chose a name for their county, and elected representatives to 
the Territorial legislature. The proclamation announcing the election was signed 
by Governor George W. Steele on July 23, 1890. See sources cited by B. B. Chap- 
man, Founding of Stillwater, p. 131. 
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have moved it to a schoolhouse. The commissioners paid two dollars 
for the use of a building at election time. 


I served on election boards and came near freezing solid some 
nights as we pored over the ballots that might make Bill Jones a 
constable, while the house was packed with farmers between us and 
the stove. One candidate for a township office broke down and 
bawled when he failed to be elected. The situation was terribly em- 
barrassing to the rest of us. 


The first stage of oil leasing in our neighborhood came in the 
nineties, but I did not indulge. Promoters wanted a solid block of 
quarter sections and offered one dollar per quarter section. They 
used the dollar to record the lease but never drilled. Some caught 
by this offer later paid a hundred dollars to clear their titles. We 
live and learn. 


The finding of oil. in this latter day has made few of the old- 
timers wealthy. I have a friend ninety years old and blind. He 
built a dugout when he moved to his homestead, living in a wagon 
in the meantime. He has two good oil wells on his land but I cannot 
see that they changed his mode of life at all. He has always been 
a neighbor to all who needed one. A well of seventeen barrels was 
found near the site of the cottonwood schoolhouse where I taught 
my first school. Such a yield after the oil company takes out its 
seven-eights share would hardly enrich one. At least he need not 
pay a large income tax from it. Also, it might not encourage a 
company to drill a second well near by. 


In the old days when we had only one team, which should be 
kept in the field, it was a problem to get the mail and run errands. 
Only a farmer living a long way from town can fully appreciate the 
help given us by the internal combustion engine in ears and tractors. 
An elderly farmer observed that he could stay around the house 
helping his wife with the chickens and garden until three o’clock if 
need be and yet by using a tractor could do as much work in the 
field as he could have done all day with a team. When we grew 
wheat and had only one team we did well after a midsummer’s rain 
if we plowed twelve acres. By that time the ground was too dry 
to plow. With a tractor we could plow that much in twenty-four 
hours. Farm machinery has reduced the need for laborers who at 
times have made unreasonable demands on farmers. 


Before the Oklahoma A. and M. College opened on December 14, 
1891, I pestered Kansas University and Dr. L. H. Bailey of Cornell 
University with questions. It was Kansas University that advised 
the use of diseased chinch bugs to stop the inroads of the bugs on 
my fine field of corn in 1891. Today some question that form of 
control but it worked in my case. From the same university we 
learned that the rate of evaporation of ponds in our great plains 
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area was about five feet a year. Shallow farm ponds were of little 
use in July and August when needed most. 


When we got the college at Stillwater we bombarded it with 
questions, That was before the county agent system was thought 
up and it permitted us to go to headquarters. We reasoned correctly, 
I think, that the men at the college wanted to know our problems. 
In 1908 our beloved W. D. (‘‘Dad’’) Bentley was sent into Oklahoma 
by Dr. Seaman A. Knapp of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture to start the county agent work. He hung out his shingle at 
Tishomingo first and eventually gravitated to Stillwater where he 
headed the agents in the 77 counties of the state. He died in 1930 
but his widow still lives in Stillwater. 
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WICHITA-KIOWA RELATIONS AND THE 1874 OUTBREAK 
By Karl Schmitt* 


A feature of Indian life in and around Anadarko, Oklahoma 
which is soon obvious to the interested observer is the tribal ethno- 
centrism which still exists. One aspect of this is pride in one ’s own 
tribe and its ways; a second aspect is.that of applying stereotypes, 
frequently uncomplimentary, to other tribes. Particularly striking 
are the prejudices which the Kiowas and the Wichitas, as groups, 
hold against each other.1 A full understanding of the present status 
of Kiowa-Wichita relations would require an analysis of the complex 
situation from cultural, psychological, and historical viewpoints. 
This paper is limited to a consideration of an important historic 
factor: the series of events now referred to by older Indians as the 
‘‘74 Outbreak’’ consisting of an uprising by some bands of the 
Kiowa and Comanche and their subsequent subjugation by the 
United States military forces. Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware scouts 
aided in rounding up the dissident bands. The outbreak has been 
described by Indian agents? and by Army personnel.’ 


Included in this paper is an account of the ‘‘74 Outbreak’’ as 
remembered by an elderly Wichita woman. Her story not only 
agrees well with the published materials but also furnishes further 
details and background information. In addition it has an advantage 
in that the viewpoint is that of an Indian and includes data pertinent 
for understanding the actions of the Indians involved. 


SETTING OF THE 1874 OUTBREAK 


_ The Southern Plains area was the scene of many movements of 
tribes and populations in historie times. These movements were 
particularly complex during the period of the Civil War. The 


*Karl Schmitt, Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Department of Anthro- 
pology, ‘The University of Oklahoma, Norman, is a graduate of George Washington 
University (B.A., Geology, 1938), and of the University of Chicago (Ph.D., Anthro- 
pology, 1947). For the past three years, he has been concerned with the ethnology 
of the Plains Indians with special reference to that of the Wichita, conduced under 
the sponsorship of the Department of Anthropology and the Institute of Human 
Studies of The. University of Oklahoma. His published articles relate to the subject 
of archeology in Georgia, Oklahoma, and the Netherlands East Indies——Ed. 

1As is frequently the case in the application of stereotypes, individual exceptions 
are made. Kiowa and Wichita individuals do fraternize and attend each others cere- 
monials, At a recent Wichita gathering at which the writer was present, Kiowas 
were among the guests of honor. There are also now a number of intertribal 
martes the ae a 

Annual eport of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the secretar 
Interior for the year 1874, pp. 72, 221, 238. Widtiscot: GPO, 1874. Be 

3 Recor l of Engagements with Hostile Indians within the Military Division of 
the Missouri from 1868 to 1882. Washington: GPO, 1882, p. 41. 
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conclusion of the war found the Kiowa scattered in small groups 
extending westward from the vicinity of present-day Anadarko into 
the area of the Wichita Mountains. Following the war, the Wichita, 
including the Waco, Tawakoni, and Kichai, returned from the 
vicinity of what is now Wichita, Kansas and settled on their reserva- 
tion, the southern boundary of which was the Washita River, in 
what is now Caddo County.‘ 


The Wichita bands inhabited separate, though adjacent, villages. 
The Wichita proper under two chiefs named Tsodiako and Kaw- 
haydis lived on the east side of Sugar Creek near the present homes 
of Mr. Clarence Standing and Mr. Hugh Miller; one band of the 
Tawakoni under the leadership of Tawakoni Dave lived on the hill 


~ just north of the Standing home; the Waco led by Buffalo Good 


inhabited a village on the west side of Sugar Creek across from the 
Wichita; a second band of the Tawakoni, ‘‘Tawakoni Jim’s bunch”’, 
were also on the west side of Sugar Creek and a little north of the 
Waco; the Kichai lived several miles to the west in the flats of the 
Washita, just under the ‘‘Old Shirley Place,’’ and were led by 
Chief ‘‘Just Another Day.”’ 


The period of the early 1870’s was one of great stress for the 
Plains tribes, since they had been forced to alter radically their 
former type of life: the buffalo were practically extinct and this 
meant that the main subsistence of tribes like the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Cheyenne was gone; the older form of obtaining prestige and 
wealth by warfare and raiding was discouraged by the United States 
government; American expansion had greatly reduced Indian lands 
and forced many different tribes to live in close proximity; and 
tribal autonomy no longer existed since they were not free to move 
about as they pleased and were subject to the authority of Indian 
agents and Army personnel in many matters. Some tribes, such as 
the Wichita and Caddo, threw their lot with the government whereas 
others, including the Kiowa, Comanche, and Cheyenne, tended to 
resist authority. This environment of unrest, insecurity, and con- 


flicting attitudes toward the government was a natural setting for 


intertribal friction. 


An important feature of Indian life at this period was the 
weekly distribution of rations by the agencies. Rations included 
beef cattle, flour, coffee, sugar, lard, bacon, and other items to 
which they were entitled as a result of treaties with the United 
States. The Wichita Agency had been established just north of 


4 summary of movements of the Wichita during and shortly after the Civil 
War Beck Cledy Esther Gates, The Wichita Indians from 1859 to 1868, Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, History Department, University of Oklahoma, 1926. 

5 The Wichita and Kiowa threw away five gallon tins of lard and sides of bacon 
because to them it smelled bad and was considered inedible. Older individuals even 
refused to eat beef because of its bad smell and taste. 
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the present town of Anadarko to handle the administration of ve 
Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware. Another agency was at the site 0 
the present Fort Sill to administer the Kiowas and_ Comanches. 
However, one band of Comanches and a number of Kiowas found 
it more to their convenience to procure their rations at the Wichita 
Agency. Rations were issued on Saturdays and for those occasions 
large numbers of Indians camped about the agencies and spent their 
time visiting and gambling. It was at the Wichita Ageney on one 
of these issue Saturdays that the main fracas of the 1874 outbreak 
occurred. There follows below an elderly Wichita woman’s version 
of the event. 


A Wicuita AccouNT OF THE 1874 OuTBREAK® 


The Kiowa were fussing about the government cutting down 
their rations. They also didn’t want to send their children to 
school. In addition Kiowa warriors had been raiding in Texas and 
the agent had been getting letters from Washington telling him to 
control those Indians, The government and the agent were expecting 
some trouble so they had two companies of soldiers camped at the 
agency and they threw up a little fort in the hills just north of the 
agency.’ The agent had cautioned the Wichita chiefs to keep their ~ 
people away from crowds and out of possible trouble. However, 
when the fighting broke out some young Wichita men joined in. 
There were lots of Wichitas in the ’74 outbreak; they weren’t sup- 
posed to be, but they were. It happened right after school started, 
it must have been September.® 


The trouble started on Saturday, on an issue day. The agent 
called in the Kiowa chiefs and they got to fussing. Trouble started 
in the office when Kiowas started abusing government employees 
and the soldiers arrested one or two chiefs.2 Talk got around to 
other Indians and they just started shooting everybody that was 


6 Informant A is a woman who is acknowledged to be the oldest member of the 
Wichita tribe. She was officially born in 1868 but other data indicate her birth 
date to have been 1863 or 1864. The account has been edited by the author, Changes 
were largely confined to grammatical construction; most words and idioms are those 
of the informant. 

7 According to the Kiowa agent’s report, there were four companies. The 
Wichita agent states that the companies were there to arrest two Comanche chiefs 
who were not enrolled at any agency and who were at the Wichita Agency against 
orders, Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of 
the Interior for the year 1874, Washington; GPO, 1874, pp. 221 and 238. 

8 Both the Kiowa and Wichita agents state that the incident occurred in August 
rot according to the Kiowa agent, specifically on the twenty-second of the month. 

i 


® According to the agents’ reports, the trouble started near the commissary and 
involved the two Comanche chiefs as well as the Kiowas. The Wichita agent relates 
that, when the general in command of the forces tried to arrest the Comanche chiefs, 
the Kiowas fired upon him. The Kiowa agent’s version is a little different: Red 
Food, one of the Comanche chiefs, started to run away and was fired upon by a 
guard, whereupon the Kiowas, led by Lone Wolf, commenced shooting at the troops. 
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white. The soldiers took refuge in their fortification on the hill 
and withstood all attacks. The rebels fanned out over the country. 
They burned John Osborne’s father’s store. He was married to 
Black Beaver’s daughter. Osborne had five wagon loads of goods 
coming in. He said, ‘‘I’d better get out and warn those people.’’ 
He went out to meet the wagons. The Indians killed him, the five 
drivers, and a Negro cook, just east of what is now Anadarko. They 
killed the teams, too. I was way down on Sugar Creek when the 
fighting started. Only the old people and children were left at 
home. We could hear the shooting. The women came home and 
most of the men, too. The women, children, and old people deserted 
the villages and went over to Cottonwood Grove.!” Most of the men 
stayed behind at the villages. 


There were three of us on our horse. The people used to kid me 
afterwards and tell me how I kicked the side of my horse and said, 
“‘Lets go!’’ They used to tell me that I ‘‘sure must like to ride.’’ 
One old man kept stirrmg up the women. Everytime they would 
quiet down, he would get excited and say he heard those rebels 
coming, and off everybody would run again. Finally, a Wichita 
man came over and told us not to go so far because the rebels 
weren’t after us. It was way after dark when we got back to our 
village. The Kiowa had even made a raid on our village! The 
sacks of corn were cut and the grains were lying about. They 
claim the Kiowas did it! 


After the excitement passed, it was found that the Kiowas had 
left to get away. They had gone down to Texas. At this time a 
group of Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware were recruited as Indian 
scouts under the leadership of Captain Pratt. The United States 
Army with the aid of the Indian Scouts rounded up the rebel Kiowas 
and brought them back. This was the only time the Wichitas went 
against the Kiowas. Kiowa sure did hate the Wichita after that! 
The leading Kiowa chiefs were imprisoned and later sent to 
Florida for a period of years. There they learned Christian hymns. 
I remember when the Kiowa chiefs were brought home. They were 
brought in wagons to the old Wichita School which was located just 
north of present day Anadarko. The Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware 
school children were taken out to meet the returning chiefs. The 
authorities made the Kiowa chiefs sing old gospel songs for the 
children. Then the Kiowa families came in and claimed their men. 


Another detail concerning the outbreak was furnished by In- 
formant B.- One of the Wichita scouts was Ichitowax who was a 
‘‘war chief.’? This man whipped a Kiowa Chief named Big Tree and 


10 This was the site of a former Wichita village of that name and now the site 
den, Oklahoma. 
- it Se Wickit auen who was officially born in 1876, though other data indicate 
that 1868 is more probably correct. 
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tied his hands and brought him in. It should be remembered that 
striking a live enemy was one of the highest coups or war honors that 
a Plains Indian could perform. 


DISCUSSION AND F'URTHER STATEMENTS 


There undoubtedly was some mutual suspicion between Kiowas 
and Wichitas before 1874. It would be foolish to say that the 1874 
outbreak was the main cause of Kiowa-Wichita ill-feeling. There 
must have been previous historic facts which could be used to explain 
why most Wichitas sided with the United States Government against 
the rebellious Kiowas instead of joining them. However, in the 
minds of present-day individuals that date marks the break in what 
was previously an overtly friendly relationship between tribes. After 
the rebels had been rounded up there was great antagonism between 
the two tribes. The general feeling of the Kiowas is understandable; 
in their opinion former friends and allies had deserted them and 
sided with the enemy whites. In addition Wichitas had actually 
participated in the campaign against them and one of their chiefs 
had been humiliated by a Wichita chief. An added insult came with 
the enforced concert for the children of the Wichita, Caddo, and 
Delaware when the Kiowa chiefs returned from Florida. 


The general feeling of the Wichitas included a reaction against 
the ili-feeling of the Kiowas plus certain resentments of their own. 
The Wichitas had lost a considerable amount of property!” in. the 
Wichita agency incident and no doubt held this against the Kiowas. 
Also present seems to have been indignation over what they considered 
to be general preferential treatment of the Kiowas and unfair 
treatment of the Wichitas by the United States Government. The 
Wichitas had long made efforts to co-operate with the whites and 
had received a relatively small reservation which was in effect 
reduced in size by the settlement of other tribes. The Kiowas, who 
were relatively new-comers to the area and who had been notoriously 
antagonistic to whites, were given a large reservation and one which 
included much of the Wichita’s traditional territory. 


By the time the Kiowas had been brought back to the reservation 
following the uprising and order had been established, the mutual 
antagonism between the Kiowas and the Wichitas had become — 
erystalized around the events of the outbreak. This antagonism 
continued as an important factor in Kiowa-Wichita relations for 
the next three quarters of a century. There follow some statements 
from Wichita informants which illustrate the continuance of this 
antagonism over a period of years. 


Informant C, a Wichita man who attended school during the 
1880’s and 1890’s, said that when he was a boy there wee two 


12 See account of Informant A and also Wichita agent’s report, op. cit. 
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schools. One was on the north side of the Washita and was for 
Wichita, Caddo, and Delaware children, while the other was on the 
south side of the river and was for Kiowas. Whenever they caught 
a Kiowa on the north side of the river, ‘‘they tried every way to 
kill him, they would kick him in the stomach, in the head, they 
would kick him anywhere.’’ On the south side of the river there 
were four stores or trading posts. When the Wichita children 
would go over to the stores, and the Kiowa boys saw them, they 
would be given similar treatment by the Kiowas. My informant 
says “‘you had to run as fast as you could to get across the river 
and get away.’’ The wife of this man said that the above ‘‘sounded 
awful but that the kids learned to dislike the Kiowas from their 


~ parents.’’ 


Informant B, who was a school boy during the .1870’s and 
1880’s, tells of a more formalized type of mayhem which was prac- 
ticed. The Wichitas had a game in which two sides of boys just 
kicked each other until one side ran the other off. When Wichitas 
played this among themselves they did it ‘‘just for fun—they kick 
each other around and when they want to quit they quit—nobody 
hurt.’’ However, this same game was played with Wichitas and 
Caddoes on one side and Kiowas on the other, and ‘‘when play with 
Kiowas—not for fun!’’ In these intertribal kicking games, which 
were planned ahead of time, the contestants tried to inflect actual 
bodily harm on each other. 


Informant D, a Wichita man who was born about 1901 and later 
went to school at Chilocco, related how he got the Kiowas ‘‘stirred 
up’’ when a student at that school. There was a pageant in which 
a Kiowa boy played the part of a chief and a Wichita boy kneeled 
in front of him. He said, ‘‘I think there is something wrong with 
that, it ought to be a Kiowa kneeling before a Wichita chief.’’ This 
was a direct reference to events in the 1874 outbreak. 


Present-day hostilities seem to be largely verbal and are reflected 
in derogatory statements made by members of both sides about 
purported general characteristics of the other groups. Wichitas 
tend to stereotype the Kiowa in terms of what they consider un- 
desirable personality traits, while the Kiowa seem to stereotype 
the Wichita largely on the basis of unattractive physical traits. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The account of the 1874 outbreak illustrates that descriptions 
by living informants of events long past are not to be regarded 
lightly. In this particular case the related account checks rather 
well with accounts published soon after the occurrence,! and in 


13 Specific details of present stereotypes would add little to the present paper and 
- could conceivably perturb individuals. : 
14 Published accounts themselves do not agree on details. 
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addition adds pertinent details omitted, or not known, by the early 
reporters. Obviously much of the informant’s story was not the 
result of actual observation of events but was gained by listening 
to elders discuss the affair. In a situation of this sort it would not 
be surprising if distortion or ethnocentric slanting of information 
occurred. This is not obviously the case. 


Even if distortion does occur, such information should not be 
ignored. What individuals consider to be true is equally important 
in explaining present attitudes and behavior as the actual truth. 
In this case information gained by Wichitas from parents and grand- 
parents concerning what the Kiowas have done or are like, and vice 
versa, constitutes the facts and basis of actions for many individuals 
of both tribes. 


It should be pointed out, lest it be thought that the Wichitas 
and Kiowas are at each other’s throats, that the situation is not nearly 
that extreme. There are factors operating against the continuance 
of antagonistic feelings. A number of these factors are the same 
as those more general factors which tend to tear down all tribal 
barriers. Attendance of Kiowas and Wichitas at the same schools 
teaches individuals that persons of the other tribe can be worth- 
while human beings. There are now several inter-tribal marriages 
among members of the younger generation, a very rare occurrence 
in the past. Membership in organizations which cut across tribal 
boundaries, as the United States Army, the Native American Church, 
and the Baptist Church, also tends to create a common set of in- 
terests and erase old tribal animosities. Time has a soothing effect, 
and the loss of tribal customs by members of the younger generations 
leads older members of rival tribes to meet and talk amicably of 


by-gone days, and often to sing and participate in each others ‘‘pow- 
wows. 


In conclusion, one ean say that individuals of the Kiowa and 
Wichita tribes still hold adverse stereotypes of each other and in 
the minds of the people, at least, much of their mutual prejudice 
can be traced back to the ‘‘74 outbreak.’? However, animosities are 
not as intense as those which existed fifty years ago and a con- 
tinuing diminution of ill-feeling is to be expected. 
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THE SEQUOYAH CONVENTION 
By Amos Mazxwell* 


_The Sequoyah Constitutional Convention was held in Muskogee, 
Indian Territory, in the summer of 1905. It was the culminating 
event of a series of colorful occasions in the history of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. It was there that the descendants of those who 
made the trek west seventy-five years earlier sat with white men 

_to write a charter for a new state. They wrote a constitution, but 
~ 1t was never used as a charter for a State of Sequoyah. 


This work, which is primarily a study of that convention and 
the reasons for its being called and its results, was undertaken at 
the suggestion of my father, Harold K. Maxwell, in August, 1948. 
It has been carried to a conclusion through the aid of a number of 
persons, chief among them being my wife, Betty Jo Maxwell. The 
need for this study is a paramount one. Other than copies of the 
Muskogee Phoenix, there are no known records of the convention. 
Because much of the proceedings were in one or more Indian 
tongues there are some gaps in the study other than those due to the 
lack of records, which has been caused by the only set of minutes 
kept being accidentally destroyed in a fire during the first few years 
after the convention. Thus this study has been completed by the 
author in an attempt to salvage many of the views and happenings 
of that day and much of the attitude of those men who took part 
‘in it.1 Few of the men who served as delegates in that convention 
are still living, but of those remaining, none had a greater part in 
it than the Honorable William H. Murray who has been so kind as 


* “The Sequoyah Convention” presented here has been adapted for publication 
in The Chronicles, from the thesis for which Amos D. Maxwell, of Okemah, received 
the master’s degree from Oklahoma A. and M. College at the commencement on 
January 27, 1950. The first official public examination in the history of Oklahoma 
A. and M. College was taken by Mr. Maxwell on January 15 in the auditorium of 
Old Central, which was filled to capacity by a visiting crowd for the event. Mem- 

- bers of the examining committee were Dr. B. B. Chapman, Miss Muriel H. Wright 
(guest examiner) Dr. Angie Debo, and Dr. Norbert R. Mahnken. Mr. Maxwell’s 
manuscript is of such interest that it will be adapted and published in full in The 
Chronicles, the first installment appearing in this issue—Ed. 

1 Hon. C. N. Haskell tells his own story of the Sequoyah Convention in “Governor 

_ Haskell Tells of Two Conventions,” with an introduction by Paul Nesbitt, in Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIV, No. 2 (June, 1936), pp. 189-217. For further references 

on the Sequoyah Convention, see William H. Murray, “The Constitutional Conven- 
tion,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 2 (June, 1931), pp. 126-33; and Ohland 

- Morton, “Government of the Creek Indians,” ibid., Vol. VIII, No. 2 (June, 1930), 

pp. 219-22. The “Sequoyah” Movement by Clinton M. Allen, Professor of History 
in Oklahoma City College, with an introduction by J. S. Buchanan, President of the 

University of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Company, 1925) gives 


a review of the Sequoyah Convention, with lists of officers and statements from 
leaders in the Convention.—Ed. 
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to aid the author in both personal interviews and letters concerning 
the convention. 


_ he nature of the subject and the events leading up to and 
following the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention lend themselves 
with ease to the editorializing on public and political morals. _It 
was with effort that the writer attempted to refrain from moralizing 
and drawing lessons for the reader. The reader, I am sure, will 
excuse any such tendency that is noticeable with the knowledge that 
a few things should not be left unsaid. 


INTRODUCTION 


The events of a span of forty years, from 1865 to 1905, directly 
influenced the calling of the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention. 
This being true, it is essential to an understanding of the convention 
to have a background for it. 


The efforts of our national political leaders to create a state or 
territory from Indian Territory after the Civil War can be roughly 
grouped into the following chronological divisions: the first, from 
1865 to 1880 when Indian Territory served a dual purpose, being 
both an exclusively Indian area and a region to be exploited by a 
eroup of railroads holding land grants conditional upon it being 
created either a state or a territory; the second, from 1880 to 1890 
when Indian Territory was considered principally as an exclusively 
Indian area; and the third, from 1890 to 1905 when severalty and 
statehood with or without Oklahoma were the two primary issues 
concerning Indian Territory, both in Washington, D. C., and in 
Indian Territory.? io ee 


At the time of the removal of the Five Civilized Tribes westward 
into the area known as Indian Territory, each of the tribes signed 
treaties with the United States which guaranteed to the Indians 
that their lands would never be included in any state or territory 
without their consent. This provision in the removal treaties was 
later to be cited time and again in arguments for and against terri- 
torial and statehood status for Indian Territory. 


During the spring and summer of 1866 each of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes sent representatives to Washington, D. C., to negotiate 
peace treaties with the United States. The Seminole treaty, signed 
on March 21, 1866, served as a model for the other three treaties 
completed with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, the Creeks, and the 
Cherokees within the next four months. These treaties were similar 
in most respects, and all called for the abolition of slavery and the 


2Each of these periods overlaps to some extent, but the dates given fit the — 


periods and do show the prevalent attitudes. 


ies ye ee J. Kappler, compiler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Il, 311, 442- 
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building of railroads across the Indian Territory. Only the Cherokee 
Nation, in its treaty ratified by Congress on July 27, 1866, was 
exempt from having to cede their western lands to the United States 
for the purpose of settling other Indians on such land; the Cherokee 
and Creek Nations had been the only ones of the Five Civilized 
Tribes to send troops to join the Union Armies, and of the two, the 
Cherokees had been the most active. 


The same day that Congress ratified the Cherokee peace treaty 
it also chartered the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad; on the two pre- 
ceding days, July 25 and July 26, Congress granted lands to aid in 
the construction of the Kansas and Neosho Railroad and the Union 
Pacific Railroad. In chartering the Atlantic and Pacific and in 
making the above grants, Congress gave huge grants of land in Indian 
Territory to these railroads on the condition that the land grants 
would be inoperative in the event the land was not declared a part 
of the public land of the United States and also that the railroads 
were not built within ten years. Thus, at the same time that it was 
ratifying the final peace treaties with the Indians and reaffirming 
their ownership of the land in fee-simple, Congress was making con- 
ditional grants of that land to corporate interests, and some of the 
charter members of the railroads were then or later members of 
Congress and influential in Indian legislation. 


In the passage of these acts Congress gave the railroads an 
incentive to publicly and privately advocate territorial or statehood 
status for the Indian Territory, for the lands conditionally granted 
to the railroads probably would not be classed as public lands unless 
the area came into the Union as a state or a territory. That no bills 
were introduced in Congress providing for a change in the status of 
Indian Territory for several years is an indication that these rail- 
roads were not yet ready to cross Indian Territory. 


On March 17, 1870, Senator Benjamin F. Rice of Arkansas 
introduced a bill to create the Territory of Ok-la-ho-ma out of the 
Indian Territory.®5 Within less than six weeks the Committee on 
Territories recommended its passage ‘‘ ....as a matter of economy 
to the government and the Indian Nations, as a simple act of justice 
and fair-play to the Indian, and to carry out in good faith the | 
stipulations of the treaties of 1866..... 6 This report of the com- 
mittee was soon followed by several memorials from delegates of 
the Cherokee, Choctaw, and Creek Nations protesting against its pas- 
sage.’7 One memorial in particular illustrates the feeling of the 


4U. S. Statutes at Large, XIV, 236-239, 289-291, 292-299. 

5 Congressional Globe, 41 Cong., 2 sess., 2014, hereafter this bill, S. 679, will be 
referred to as the Rice bill. ar 

6 Senate Reports, No. 131, 41 Cong., 2 sess., ss. 1409. This is the favorable 


committee report on the Rice bill. 
7 Senate Mis. Docs., Nos. 76, 90, 92, and 143, 41 Cong., 2 sess., ss. 1408. 
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civilized Indians against the territorial movement. An excerpt from 
this memorial follows :8 


It is folly to tell us that those who are engaged in these schemes 
[urging territorial status for Indian Territory] are our Seupemey ees 
promote our welfare. They mean no such thing as friendship—frien s _ : 
act as they do. They believe with and act upon the principle .... ae 
“the only good Indians are the dead Indians”, and we would be deluding 
ourselves, and false to our people, if we did not proclaim the fact now 
and here. 


The memorials in themselves did not, of course, dictate the failure of 
that early bill, but they at least gave Congress the knowledge that 
territorial status was unwanted in Indian Territory. 


In President Ulysses S. Grant’s third and fourth annual mes- 
sages to Congress, he recommended creating a territorial form of 
government over Indian Territory.2 While there is no evidence 
that President Grant was considering anything but the safety of 
the whites in the western and southwestern parts of the United 
States, he was by these recommendations allying himself directly 
with the railroads in an attempt to open Indian Territory for 
their exploitation. 


During 1874 the feeling in Congress for creation of a territory 
from Indian Territory reached the point that it was deemed necessary 
to send a commission, under the chairmanship of J. D. Land, to 
Indian Territory to determine if the region and its inhabitants were 
ready for territorial status. The final recommendation was that 
such a government should be created. This caused a greater out- 
burst of oratory and memorials by the Indians than any succeeding 


act of Congress in relation to Indian Territory during the next twenty 
years. 


On January 20, 1875, a convention of Cherokees signed a 
memorial protesting against the recommendations of the commission. 
This memorial, with over four thousand signatures, accused Chairman 
J. D. Land of being the treasurer of the Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road.1° The Chickasaws had made a similar accusation in their 
memorial two weeks earlier; it was signed by each senator and 
representative of the Chiekasaw legislature. These accusations, since 
quoted by at least one eminent historian and thereby inferring their 
truth, were false. Chairman Land was not an officer in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Railroad! While errors in the memorials may or may 


: cr ih Hs 
ames D. Richardson, compiler, A Compilation of the Mess file & 
the Presidents, VI, 4106, 4154. ; Let salad hey 5 
10 Senate Mis. Docs., No. 66, 43 Cong., 2 sess., ss. 1630. 
11 Officers of the railroad may be determined by reading Henry V. Poor’s 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States. A true extract copy from the volumes 


covering the years 1870 to 1880 pertaining to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad is 
in the author’s possession. 
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not Have been deliberate, they have for seventy-five years unjusti- 
fiably cast Land in the role of one attempting to swindle the Indians 
of lands to aid a company with which he was supposedly affiliated. 


The Osage Nation, which by that time was located in Indian 
Territory, sent a memorial with twenty-nine signatures accusing the 
white man of bad faith in his eagerness to place the Indian under 
a territorial form of government. The Osages charged, with no 
doubt a great deal of truthfulness : 


We know that those who want a territorial government over the 
Indians pretend to say, as an excuse for such a government, that .... bad 
characters cannot be reached and punished except by a territorial govern- 
“ment. But you will see at a glance that that kind of talk is “too thin” 
to have any weight with sensible men. A great many of your deputy 
marshals, when they come into our country, look more after the quality 
of lands than they do after criminals, and they go smelling around hunting 
whiskey. At present you know we are not embraced in any “Territory 
of the United States”; and the object of the grantees of our lands seems; 
therefore, to be to create our country into a territorial government in order 
to have their land-grants fulfilled. 


These memorials had some effect in Congress, for nothing was done, 
and with the expiration of the conditional land grants in 1878 there 
was a decided lessening for a number of years of the effort to create 
a territory from Indian Territory. 


During the decade of the 1880’s there was considerably less 
effort to create either a state or a territory from Indian Territory 
than was the case in either the decade preceding or succeeding it. 
This was due to the following causes: first, while railroads were 
crossing Indian Territory, and being financed through the floating 
of bond issues in adjoining states, the valuable land grants promised 
them had expired: and second, there was no influx of settlers into 
the region until after the opening of the Unassigned Lands in 1889. 
President Chester A. Arthur in his first annual message to Congress 
on December 6, 1881, did recommend extending the laws of Arkansas 
over all Indian Territory not occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes, 
but this did not in any way mean immediate territorial status for the 
Five Civilized Tribes.13 During 1887 the Dawes Act was passed 
providing for allotment of Indian lands, but neither did it pertain 
to the area of the Five Civilized Tribes. Thus during most of this 
decade the attitude toward the region occupied by the Five Civilized 
Tribes was one of considering it as an exclusively Indian area. 
Primary evidence of this attitude is the fact that only the unoccupied 
area belonging to the Five Civilized Tribes and those areas occupied 
by the Plains Indians in Indian Territory were ever opened to settle- 
ment as Oklahoma Territory. 


12 Senate Mis. Docs., No. 72, 43 Cong., 2 sess., ss. 1630. 
13 Richardson, op. cit., VI, 4643. 
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From 1890 until 1905 there were a number of conventions, both 
large and small, held in Indian Territory to agitate statehood of one 
form or another, but during the first ten years the efforts of non- 
Indian residents were directed more at breaking up the large land 
holdings of the Indians by severalty than at statehood. A cause for 
this may be seen in the first census taken by the Census Bureau in 
Indian Territory when, in 1890, it was recorded that there were 
109,393 whites not on military reservations out of a total population 
of 180,182.14 Not a single one of those whites could legally hold 
any real property in Indian Territory; they had no representation 
in Congress, and it may well have been these whites as well as the 
Five Civilized Tribes, whom President Benjamin Harrison had in 
mind when he wrote in his third annual message to Congress on 
December 9, 1891, ‘‘These Indians should have opportunity to 
present their claims and grievances upon the floor than, as now, 
in the lobby.’”® It is noteworthy that less than a month before 
President Harrison sent the above message to Congress, a convention 
had been held in Muskogee advocating single statehood for Indian 
Territory and Oklahoma Territory,!® and that even earlier that same 
year, T. J. Morgan, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his annual 
report dated October 1, 1891, suggested the early passage of an 
enabling act for the creation of either a territory or a state from 
Indian Territory.!" 


During 1892, two bills were introduced into Congress pertain- 
ing to the government of Indian Territory. One of them was intro- 
duced by Congressman Samuel W. Peel of Arkansas and provided 
for the admission of Indian Territory as a separate state.18 The 
other, introduced by Senator Bishop W. Perkins of Kansas, pro- 
vided for a single state formed of Oklahoma and Indian Territory.!® 
The introduction of these two bills represent the beginning of two 
distinct political party views toward the admission of those terri- 
tories to statehood—neither considering particularly the wishes of 
the inhabitants, but national political conditions of the day. In 
view of the Indians’ close relationship to the South and the large 
proportion of the white population of Indian Territory coming from 
Arkansas and Texas, the Republicans could only view the admission 
of Indian Territory as the admission of another Democratic state ; 


this they felt could possibly be averted by the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one state. 


14 Eleventh Census of the United States, 1890, X, 254. 

15 Richardson, op. cit., VII, 5637. 

16 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, pp. 310-311. 

17 From the Sixtieth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
the Secretary of the Interior, 1891, Part I, 37. Hereafter these annual reports will 
be referred to as Indian Affairs, with the year of the report following. 

18H. R. 5994, Congressional Record, 52 Cong., 1 sess., XXIII, 1164. 

19S, 3656, ibid., 52 Cong., 2 sess., XXIV, 290. 
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On March 38, 1893, the last day of the Fifty-second Congress, 
was passed an Indian Appropriation Act. Included in the act was a 
provision providing for the creation of a Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes to arrange for allotting their lands. Section sixteen 
of the act specified the aim toward which the severalty program 
was directed when it stated as to the duties of the Commissioners :2° 


“c 


E - Said Commissioners shall, however, have power to negotiate any 
and all such agreements as, in view of all the circumstances affecting the 
subject, shall be found requisite and suitable to such an arrangement of 
the rights and interests and affairs of such nations, tribes, bands, or 
Indians, or any of them, to enable the ultimate creation of a Territory 
of the United States with a view to the admission of the same as a State 
in the Union.” 


“By this act Congress was stating in unmistakable language its in- 
tention of making a separate state from Indian Territory. The 
Congress writing this act was predominately Democratic in member- 
ship. This act was understood as written by not only the Indians 
but by the Indian Agents as well, for in the annual reports that 
summer, T. J. Moore, U. 8. Indian Agent to the Quapaws, stated 
that upon completion of the allotment of their lands the Quapaws 
wanted to be admitted into statehood with Indian Territory.2!_ Of 
the allotment program, Union Agent Dew M. Wisdom wrote :?? 


I dismiss the subject with one remark or suggestion, and that is, in 
my opinion, the Indians would prefer first statehood, with their system of 
land tenure to remain undisturbed, and that the complicated question of 
allotment be worked out as the exigencies of the future may demand, and 
in the time and mode most satisfactory to the Indians themselves. 


In the spring and summer of 1894 the Dawes Commission, as the 
Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes was known, submitted to 
each of the Five Civilized Tribes a list of ten proposals upon which 
the allotment program should be based. Proposal number eight 
was a promise that if allotment was agreed to, Congress could establish 
a territorial form of government over Indian Territory.2? This 
proposal, suggested to the Indians primarily to improve the govern- 
ment in Indian Territory, was not at the time agreed to, but was 
later used by the Indians to substantiate their claims for statehood. 


The next year the Commission recommended that legislation be 
enacted providing :*4 


20U. S. Stat. at Large, XXVII, 646. 

21 Indian Affairs, 1893, 141. 

22 Ibid., 148-149. : 
| 23 Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, November 20, 1894, 

Senate Mis. Docs., No. 24, 53 Cong., 3 sess., ss. 3281, 2-6. A yery descriptive ac- 
count of life in the Indian Territory in 1894 may be found in pages 7-12. 

24 Report of the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, November 18, 1895, 
Senate Docs., No. 182, 54 Cong., 1 sess., ss. 3353, 4. This report covered some 
eighteen pages and discussed the almost complete lack of any organized government 
in the Indian Territory at the time and built up to a climax giving as the practical 
solution to the problem: first, instituting territorial government, and second, ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the U. S. Courts in Indian Territory. 
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A Territorial government over the Five Civilized Tribes, adapted to 
their peculiarly anomalous conditions, so framed as to secure all rights of 
residents in the same, and without impairing the vested rights of the 
citizen Indian or other person not an intruder. 


In 1896 and 1897 Union Agent Dew M. Wisdom recommended 
authorizing a delegate to Congress from Indian Territory. His 
recommendation of September 10, 1896, was without equivocation aot 

Notoriously, much of the legislation in behalf of the Indian country 
has been controlled by Members of Congress from the States on its borders, 
and it is not saying too much to state that selfish interests have swayed 
some of the Members .... it is an anomalous condition of affairs that 
800,000 people should live in a republican Government without representa- 
tion in our national forum. [Electing a Delegate will] lift it from its 
semi-barbaric condition into full standing as one of the mighty brother- 
hood of States. j 


That year, George E. Nelson was sent as a ‘‘delegate’’ to Congress 
from Indian Territory, but. Congress refused to take any action 
when he presented himself for seating.*® 


Finally, on June 28, 1898, the agreements between the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw Nations and the Dawes Commission, signed the 
preceding year in Atoka, Indian Territory, were ratified in the 
passage of the Curtis Act. One of the clauses in that act read as 
follows :27 


This stipulation [that the tribal governments were to continue until 
March 4, 1906] is made in the belief that the tribal governments so modified 
will prove so satisfactory that there will be no need or desire for further 
change till the lands now occupied by the Five Civilized Tribes shall, in the 
opinion of Congress be prepared for admission as a State to the Union. 


This act, with the above clause, passed by a Republican Con- 
gress, guaranteed to the Five Civilized Tribes that they would be 
made a separate state. In debates during the next eight years this 
act was referred to time and again by proponents of separate state- 
hood, and more than once the leaders of the Republican party 
probably regretted ratifying the Atoka Agreement, with the above 
clause, as part of the Curtis Act. 


_ Karly the next year, on January 14, 1899, the Dawes Commission 
signed an agreement with the Cherokees which included the guarantee 
that the Cherokees would never be made a part of any state or 
territory without their consent; or that if made a part of a state or 
territory without such consent the state or territory would include 
only the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes.2 Such an agreement 


25 Indian Affairs, 1896, 154-155. 
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27 U. S. Stat. at Large, XXX, 512. 


28'From the Cherokee Agreement, January 1 i 
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could have but one effect, that being to solidify all beliefs in Indian 
Territory in both the whites and the Indians that a separate Indian 
state so long promised was finally to become a reality. This was 
- not idle or wishful thinking either, for this agreement had been 
promised in part before, and now it was agreed that after March 4, 
1906, an Indian state could and would be made. Surely the white 
man would not go back on his word again. 


Meanwhile, numerous bills had been proposed in Congress per- 
taining to statehood for the two territories, but from 1894 to 1900 
of the bills introduced with the exception of two on December 9, 
1895, all called for single statehood for Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories. Of the two exceptions, one was tabled, and the other died 
_in the Committee on Territories.2® These bills were both introduced 
by Arkansas Congressmen, James H. Berry of the Senate and John 
S. Little of the House of Representatives. 


There were a number of changes seen in Indian Territory be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 as recorded by the Census of 1900; the most 
significant of these is without doubt in the population. In 1890 
the whites had outnumbered the Indians slightly over two to one; 
whereas, by 1900 they outnumbered the Indians almost six to one, 
the actual figures in 1900 being 302,680 whites and 52,500 Indians.?? 
The reason this is the most significant statistical change to be seen 
between 1890 and 1900 in Indian Territory is evident; these whites 
who had multiplied so rapidly wanted representation in Congress; 
they did not like the conditions under which they were living, but 
they did not find those conditions disagreeable enough to warrant 
leaving. Most of them wanted a separate state, but if necessary 
they would compromise in order to have an orderly ‘white man’s 
government’. This attitude was to be climaxed in the calling of 
the Sequoyah and Oklahoma constitutional conventions in 1908 
and 1906 respectively. 


From 1900 to 1905, with the dividing of the lands of the Five 
Civilized Tribes progressing as rapidly and as efficiently as could 
be expected, the primary interest of many of the over three hundred 
thousand whites in Indian Territory centered on achieving statehood, 
but the Indians, by and large, considered the settlement of the vex- 
ing land problem of greater importance and necessity.*1 


On December 10, 1900, the last single statehood convention to 
be held in Indian Territory in the nineteenth century met in McAlester 
and drew up petitions to Congress asking for single statehood for 


29 Congressional Record, 54 Cong., 1 sess., XXVIII, 60, 97. S. 584 was tabled, 
hile H. R. 819 was left in the committee. 
ig 30 Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, I, part I, 47, 487, 537. 
31 This view is from the report of Union Agent J. Blair Shoenfelt of August 31, 
1900, to be found in Indian Affairs, 1900, 243. 
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Oklahoma and Indian Territory. Most of the counties in Oklahoma 
were represented at the convention as well as white delegates from 
the Chickasaw and Choctaw Nations and one full-blood Indian from 
Wagoner.*?. This convention caused little public response. 


The following year Governor William M. Jenkins of Oklahoma 
Territory continued the policy set by Governor William C. Renfrow 
in 1896 and recommended single statehood for the two territories. 
But Governor Jenkins’ recommendation was qualified: ‘‘ .... it 
seems to me that no reasonable objection can be made to the imme- 
diate creation of a state either of Oklahoma alone or of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories combined.’’*? 


On November 14, 1901, another single statehood convention was 
convened in Indian Territory; this one was held in Muskogee. It 
was led by Charles F. Barrett of Shawnee and Thomas H. Doyle of 
Perry, both in Oklahoma Territory.*4 That same day, taking cog- 
nizance of the convention, the Cherokee National Council memorialized 
the President and Congress to the effect that any protestation for 
union with Oklahoma Territory purporting to come from Cherokees 
actually would come from non-citizens of the Nation.*® This action 
of the National Council was in line with prevailing sentiment among 
that people, for there was much resentment against the alloting of 
their lands. It was even reported that agents from Mexico were 
that year advocating migration of the Cherokees as a colony to that 
country.** Less than a month later, the Daily Oklahoman began a 
front page story on a separate statehood convention held in Muskogee 


to organize opposition to the union of the two territories with the 
following heading :*7 


ONLY SIXTY SUCKERS OF THE OFFICIAL TEAT WERE PRESENT 
TO LISTEN TO THE HOT AIR HARANGUE DELIVERED 
BY BUNKO BOB OWENS [SIC] THE HIGH 
PRIEST OF MALCONTENT 


The newspaper went on to quote Robert L. Owen as saying that the 


Senate would never pass single statehood, even if it had to filibuster 
it to death. 


During the first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress, which 
met in the winter of 1901 and the spring of 1902, numerous bills 
were introduced to change the status of the territory. These bills 


82 Daily Oklahoman, December 11, 1900, p. 1, col. 4. 


33 Miscellaneous Reports of the D tment i 
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34 Muskogee Phoenix, November 21, 1901, p. 6, col. 1, The newspaper reported: 
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35 Ibid., p. 4, cols. 2-3. 


36 James Mooney, “Myths of the Cherokee” . 
Nineteenth Annual Report, 1900, Part I, 156. ee", Bureau of American Ethnology, 
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ranged all the way from dividing Indian Territory into counties 
and establishing local county government as the only governing power 
in the entire territory to proposing the unification of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories as a single state.38 


Slipping by without too much comment in local newspapers 
was an act passed on February 28, 1902, authorizing construc- 
tion of the Enid and Anadarko Railroad from Anadarko, Okla- 
homa Territory, to Fort Smith, Arkansas. This act stipulated that 
the railroad was to pay $50.00 per mile to the tribe whose land it 
crossed, plus an annual rental fee of $15.00 per mile as long as the 
land was controlled by the Indian tribe. It also stated that any 
state or territory formed there would have the right of taxation 
over the railroad.2® The act was a general one and applied to all 
of Indian Territory. Thus once again the railroads became vitally 
Interested in the statehood question in Indian Territory; only this 
time it was to their interest to prevent statehood and thereby 
prevent taxation of their property. 


On March 14, 1902, Congressman William S. Knox of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the House Committee on Territories, intro- 
duced an omnibus bill (H. R. 12543) to admit Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Arizona into the Union as separate states. This bill 
was reported back on April 1, 1902. The following month, after it 
had come to the top of the calendar and debate had begun, it was 
amended by Congressman McRae of Arkansas to include the ad- 
mission of Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory as one state.‘ 
Congress soon adjourned, though, with no action being taken on the 
statehood question. 


After the elections in November of 1902, a sub-committee of 
the Senate Committee on Territories visited the four territories 
to determine their readiness for statehood. This group, composed 
of Senators Burnham of New Hampshire, Dillingham of Vermont, 
Heitfield of Idaho, and headed by the youthful Republican Albert 
J. Beveridge of Indiana, arrived in Woodward, Oklahoma Territory, 
on Saturday, November 22. Sunday afternoon and night the com- 
' mittee toured Indian Territory in their private railroad car, but saw 
little due to almost continuous rain. When the committee began 
hearings in the Lee Hotel in Oklahoma City on Monday morning they 
heard from fourteen persons individually. As a group they were 
asking for single statehood. Delegations heard from represented 


38 Bills introduced concerning government for Indian Territory were: H. R. 279, 
8739, and 12268 to make it a separate territory; H. R. 4554 to govern it by county 
government: H. R. 4570, 9675, and 12543 and S. 3368 to make it a single state in 
union with Oklahoma; and S. 6161 to authorize a delegate from Indian Territory to 
Congress. In reference to the introduction of these bills, see Congressional Record, 
57 Cong., 1 sess., XXXV, 56, 248, 636, 851, 1108, 2521, 2814, 5142, 6782. 

39 U. S. Stat. at Large, XXXII, 45. 

40 Congressional Record, 57 Cong., 1 sess., XXXV, 2814, 5142. 
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single statehood advocates in Purcell, Ardmore, Chickasha, Vinita, 
Claremore, and Sapulpa in Indian Territory and Norman, Lawton, 
and Oklahoma City in Oklahoma Territory. That afternoon the 
committee resumed hearings in Guthrie and heard from nine different 
persons there, only one of whom was in favor of separate statehood. 


Spurred into action by the presence of the Senate sub-committee, 
the Indian Territory Executive Committee on Territorial Legislation 
met in Holdenville on November 25 at the Scott Hotel. They drew 
up resolutions opposing the omnibus bill and favoring a eradual 
change in the status of the unorganized Indian Territory on the 
order of that provided in the bills introduced by Congressman John 
W. Moon of Tennessee calling for a territorial form of government 
over Indian Territory.42 Since this organization probably had no 
official connection with the Five Civilized Tribes these were not 
necessarily the sentiments held by the tribes. 


With one meeting of this sort begetting another it became neces- 
sary for the chiefs and representatives of the Five Civilized Tribes 
to meet in Eufaula three days later to give voice to their needs and 
desires as to state government. This group chose as their chairman, 
Pleasant Porter, principal chief of the Creek Nation, and as secre- 
tary, Henry Ainsley. In the resolution adopted and forwarded to 
Congress from this meeting on November 28, 1902, the chief executives 
of the Five Civilized Tribes protested against single statehood with 
Oklahoma Territory and against legislation giving the territory held 
by the Five Civilized Tribes a territorial form of government. The 
resolution concluded with the following :** 


We most earnestly protest against the misrepresentations found in the 
petitions presented by the people assembling in conventions at different 
places in the Indian Territory purporting to represent the wishes of the 
Indian Territory, firmly believing as we do that they represent no part 
of the white populations of the Indian Territory in so far as they represent 
the people of the Indian Territory as asking for Territorial form of govern- 
ment or statehood jointly with Oklahoma. 


In writing on the 1902 Eufaula meeting, William H. Murray, who 
represented the Chickasaw Nation, states that the Five Civilized 
Tribes ‘‘were in great dread of Statehood with Oklahoma Territory 
on account of the hanging of a band of Seminoles in Pottawatomie 
County some years before. Many asserted the bodies of the Indians 
had been burned.’’*4 It might also be true that the leaders of the 


41 Information relative to the committee investigation may be found in the Daily 
Oklahoman, November 25, 1902, p. 1, col. 1; Oklahoma State Capitol, Guthrie, same 
date and page; and in Senate Docs., No. 36, 57 Cong., 2 sess., ss. 4420, 187-225. 

42 Holdenville Times, November 29, 1902, p. 8, col. 1. The writer has been 
unable to find who were members of this committee or how the members were chosen. 

43 Congressional Record, 57 Cong., 2 sess., XXXVI, 93, and also Eufaula Indian 
Journal, December 5, 1902, p. 6, col. 1 
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Five Civilized Tribes feared they could possibly be legislated out of 
their lands several years earlier than the day set back in 1898 for the 
dissolution of the tribal governments, March 4, 1906. 


On December 3, 1902, only two days after Congress convened, 
Senator Knute Nelson of Minnesota reported the omnibus bill back 
from the committee with an amendment providing for Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories to be admitted as a single state.45 Henceforth 
this bill was known as the Nelson Bill, and took precedence as the 
unfinished business of the day until the end of the session. On 
December 10, 1902, the committee’s minority and majority reports 
on the bill were presented. Not only did the Democratic minority 
present a minority report against the Nelson Bill, but Senator 
“Matthew Quay of Pennsylvania, long a leader on the Republican 
side of the Senate, did also. It was only through Senator Beveridge’s 
mastery of debate that Senator Quay was prevented from having a 
vote taken which would have defeated the bill; Beveridge, a Re- 
publican, had the responsibility of handling the bill for the Republi- 
ean party. The session ended with nothing accomplished for any 
of the four territories. . The strain of this debate was too much for 
the older Quay and more than once he told Beveridge that ‘‘it was 
killing him and talked casually of his approaching end.’’46 During 
1904 Quay died, and the chief opposition in the Senate to Beveridge’s 
insistence on uniting Oklahoma and Indian Territory was gone. 


Soon after the adjournment of Congress in March of 1903, 
Principal Chief Green McCurtain, of the Choctaw Nation, called a 
meeting of the chief executives of the Five Civilized Tribes.47 The 
group met in Eufaula on May 21 through May 23; its final recom- 
mendations were that elections be held in each nation to select dele- 
gates to an international constitutional convention to be held not 
later than February 1, 1904. This convention was to draw up a 
constitution for a separate state to be formed from Indian Territory 
after March 4, 1906. The chief executives also recommended that the 
non-citizens of Indian Territory hold a separate convention to 
ratify the constitution to be written and that any differences between 
the two groups to be worked out in conferences. Finally it was 
decided that each of the Five Civilized Tribes should memorialize 
Congress, church, ard temperance organizations to assist in prevent- 
ing annexation to Oklahoma. While all of the Five Civilized Tribes 
did memorialize Congress for separate statehood only the Choctaw 
Nation held an election to decide the feasibility of holding a con- 
stitutional convention. The other nations were apprehensive of their 


45 Congressional Record, 57 Cong., 2 sess., XXXVI, 25. 

46 Claude G. Bowers, Beveridge and The Progressive Era, 207. It was probably 
during this session of Congress that Harry C. Bradford lobbied in Washington for 
single statehood as related in the article by Gilbert Hill, “We Might Have Been 
Twins”, Daily Oklahoman, November 13, 1949, Sunday Magazine, pp. 2-3. 

41 Eufaula Indian Journal, May 23, 1903, p. 4, col. 4. 
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thority to appropriate money for such a purpose.*® Since only 
the aie “anton Peat no courant was held, but this Eufaula 
meeting of 1903 is significant, for it was the first meeting of the 
chief executives of the Five Civilized Tribes for the single purpose ~ 
of gaining separate statehood. 


On April 4, 1904, close to the end of the second session of the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, Chairman E. L. Hamilton of the House 
Committee on Territories introduced a single statehood bill into 
the House of Representatives.4? Congressman Hamilton introduced 
this bill not unmindful of the opposition against such a measure. 
Congressman Moon had but recently introduced another bill calling 
for the creation of the Territory of Jefferson from Indian Terri- 
tory 59 the Women’s Christian Temperance Union had begun to 
memorialize Congress against joining ‘‘dry’’ Indian Territory to 
‘wet’? Oklahoma Territory ;5! and another force which Hamilton 
ignored were the Indians in Indian Territory. Hamilton had only 
recently received a letter from Chief McCurtain which stated in part :*? 


It must .... be borne constantly in mind that there is such diversity 
of opinion in Congress on the question of statehood legislation for Indian 
Territory that it is impossible for the Indians and noncitizens [sic] here to 
unite on any plan acceptable to Congress. However, I express the sentiment 
of the great majority of the Indians of the Five Tribes when I say that we 
are in favor of any statehood that Congress may provide, so long as it is 
statehood for Indian Territory alone, independent of Oklahoma. 


Congressman Hamilton must surely have been certain of passage of 
his bill with little delay to have been willing to oppose not only 
the Democratic minority, the W. C. T. U., but also the Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes who were speaking through the strong 
and courageous voice of Green McCurtain and still demanding the 
fulfillment of their rights pertaining to statehood upon the dis- 
solution of the tribal governments. 


The Hamilton Bill was rushed through the committee and 
within two weeks had been called up for debate by Speaker Joseph 
G. Cannon. Cannon allowed but three and a half hours debate on the 
bill before a vote was taken. Under the dictatorial control exercised by 
Cannon, little restraint on tempers was attempted by Democratic 
members of the House of Representatives. Representative James C. 
Needham of California even accused the Republican party of rushing — 
through the admission of two states from the four territories in order 
to influence the 1904 Presidential election.53 Congress adjourned the 
following week with no action on the bill being taken by the Senate. 


48 From the Resolutions of the Eufaula Convention, which is a part of Exhibit 
B es eres 143, 59 Cong., 1 sess., ss. 4912, 29-30. 

a aly , Congressional Record, 58 Cong., 2 sess., XXXVIII, 4281. 

51 Senate Docs., No. 194, 58 Cong., 2 sess., ss. 4591. 
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_ During the late summer of 1904, while the Presidential cam- 
paign was creating news in most of the country’s papers, the issue 
_of single or separate statehood was filling the columns of the Indian 
Territory newspapers. Most of the newspapers favored single state- 
hood, but a few led by the militant South McAlester Weekly Capital 
were ardent separate state papers. In August, U. S. Russell, editor 
of the Weekly Capital, accused the Daily Ardmoreite of Ardmore, 
Indian Territory, of charging $14.00 a column for printing news of 
separate statehood meetings.** 


Throughout August, 1904, Clarence B. Douglas, editor of the 
Muskogee Phoenix, wrote many editorials favoring single statehood. 
On August 26, 1904, Douglas referred to opponents of single state- 
hood having called single statehood the ‘‘ Ferguson-Douglas scheme.’’®> 
The phrase was obviously pointed at Governor Thompson B. Ferguson 
of Oklahoma Territory. Ferguson had long been an advocate of 
piece-meal annexation of Indian Territory by Oklahoma,** but he was 
a sound enough politician to recommend only statehood for Oklahoma 
with no reference to Indian Territory in his annual reports,5? 


The newspapers in Indian Territory, which were predominantly 
for single statehood with Oklahoma Territory, gave good coverage 
to the actions of the Fifty-eighth Congress when it began its third 
session on December 5, 1904. A number of delegations from the two 
territories journeyed to Washington to lobby for their interests; 
among those going from Indian Territory were delegations from the 
following: The Inter-Territorial Press Association, The Farmer’s 
Union, each of the Five Civilized Tribes, and a group from the 
Indian Territory Church Federation for Prohibition Statehood. A> 
delegate was even sent for the general interests of Indian Territory; 
this was C. E. Foley. Just before Christmas, Clarence B. Douglas, 
while interviewing President Theodore Roosevelt invited the President 

to include Muskogee in the itinerary of his Southern trip planned for 
the coming spring.®® 


; On December 15, Senator Berry of Arkansas presented a peti- 
tion from the Cherokee National Council to allow the Cherokees to 
elect a delegate to Congress in accordance with the treaty of March 1, 
1836.59 On Christmas Eve the Cherokee Advocate, official newspaper 
of that nation, expressed the views of that people in an editorial :®° 


A great deal is being said at this time about statehood, both by the 
single and double staters, but not one has ever said—let’s put the matter 


«54 South McAlester Weekly Capital, August 18, 1904, p. 2. 

4 55 Muskogee Phoenix, August 26, 1904, p. 4, col. 2. ; ; ; 
+ 56 See the testimony of Ferguson before the Senate sub-committee in Guthrie, 
November 24, 1902, in Senate Docs., No. 26, 57 Cong., 2 sess., ss. 4420, yA 

57 Miscellaneous Reports of the Department of Interior, 1902, 389; 1903, 451; 
z and 1904, 473-474. 

58 Muskogee Phoenix, December 22, 1904, p. 1, col. 4. 

59 Congressional Record, 58 Cong., 3 sess., XXXIX, 294-295, 

60 Cherokee Advocate, December 24, 1904, p. 2, col. 1. 
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to a vote of the Indians. They are the original settlers and owners of the 
Indian Territory, and they should at least be asked to express their wishes 
in the matter. No, you haven’t heard anyone say this nor you never will, 
for those pushing the single statehood matter know only two [sic] well that 
if the Indians of this territory were asked to signify their preference between 
Single and double statehood, that they would say too quick, give us state- 
hood separate from Oklahoma. And, we venture to say, that a great many 
would say, give us union with Arkansas rather than with Oklahoma. For 
the past forty years our people have looked forward to the time when we 
would have an Indian state. Are we to be disappointed? 


Clearly, the tone reflected disillusion. The Indian of the Five 
Civilized Tribes had continually given up his lands, but always with 
the promise that the land remaining would not be included in the 
bounds of any state except with his agreement to such an inclusion. 
More than once after December 24, 1904, Cherokees probably repeated 
the words of their newspaperman: ‘‘ Are we to be disappointed ?’’ 


On January 38, 1905, the following appeared on the editorial 
page of the Muskogee Phoeniz :*1 


The pure food bill in the Senate is the only measure in the way of 
giving the statehood bill a clear track. The people of the two Territories 
would be willing to live on sawdust breakfast food, sanded sugar, oleomar- 
garine, cotton seed olive oil, wooden nutmegs, painted coffee, mock turtle 
soup, imitation tobasco sauce, china eggs, horse steak, and condensed milk 
for sixty days if the Senate will run that pure food bill in on a siding until 
the statehood bill becomes a law. 


Two days later the newspaper notified its readers that the Pure 
Food and Drug Bill had been displaced on the regular order of busi- 
ness in the Senate by a vote of thirty-one to seventeen.®* The day 
before, the Hamilton Bill, as introduced in the previous session, 
was called up for debate. 


On February 7, 1905, the Hamilton Bill passed the Senate. 
But it had been so laden with amendments as to make it unrecog- 
nizable. There was a total of forty-seven different amendments to 
the bill and in such a condition it was rejected by the House of 
Representatives. The bill was then sent to a conference committee, 
but was not reported out before Congress adjourned.® 


Three days before the Hamilton Bill passed the Senate, Senator 
Berry of Arkansas gave the Senate a candid and rather accurate 
view of the situation then existing in Indian Territory when he said :*4 


.... 80 far as the Indians themselves within the Indian Territory are 
concerned, the overwhelming majority would prefer two States rather than 
one.... Whatever sentiment there is in favor of joint statehood—and a 
large part of it in the Indian Territory is amongst the whites—has come 
largely from the fact that they have lost all hope of getting a separate State, 


61 Muskogee Phoenix, January 3, 1905, p. 4, col. 1. 
62 [bid., January 5, 1905, p. 1, cols. 34. 
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and in their anxiety to secure schools and that they may have some settled 
policy and settled government a great many of them have said they would 
rather come in now, even joined with Oklahoma, than to have statehood for 
the Indian Territory postponed, and then ultimately perhaps have that 
Territory attached to Oklahoma. 


This was the condition prevailing in Indian Territory at the time 
President Roosevelt finished serving the unexpired term of William 
B. McKinley. Not once in all the years Roosevelt had sat as Presi- 
dent had he said one thing to help the Indians in defense of their 
treaty and statutory rights, but in looking back over the period of 


_ forty years since the end of the Civil War President Roosevelt was 


not alone in this category. These forty years had been a period of 


_ trials, struggles, and even hopes for the Indians. The last five years 


eee Sr comes 22 


were also a period of trials, struggles, and hopes for the whites in 
Indian Territory. For the Indians there had been: trials in dividing 
the land in severalty, struggles in attempting to keep their posses- 
sions against ruthless and scheming intruders, and hopes for a state 
which had been promised them and their fathers. For the whites 
there had been: trials in developing new towns, farms, and schools, 
struggles to fulfill Manifest Destiny, and hopes for a state which 
could promise them good government. These were the experiences 
felt and shared by all, white and Indian, young and old, through the 
years leading up to 1905. 


They knew—those residents of Indian Territory in 1905—that 
statehood had to come soon. Some believed that the Republican 
Congress and President Roosevelt would grant the Indians a state 
in compliance with the treaties and agreements of the past. But 
all realized that whatever was done could only be done through the 
cooperation of the Indians and the whites of the territory. This 
was the spirit of the people of Indian Territory at the time of the 
inauguration of President Theodore Roosevelt in March, 1905. 


II 
SraTEHoop AGITATION IN INDIAN TERRITORY F'ROM 
Marca 4, to Aueust 20, 1905 


While President Theodore Roosevelt said nothing concerning 
statehood for the four remaining territories in his inaugural address 
of March 4, 1905, this date marked another period in the march 
toward statehood for Oklahoma and Indian Territory. This period 
went beyond the closing date of this chapter and extended until the 
admission of Oklahoma and Indian Territory as a single state in 
1907 ; this was a period of active intervention on the part of President 
Roosevelt for single statehood. 


In April of 1905, President Roosevelt began one of his extended 
hunting trips in the west and southwest. On April 5, he entered 
Indian Territory on the Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railroad and 
spoke in Vinita, Wagoner, Muskogee, and South McAlester; each 
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time advocating single statehood. In Muskogee, with John R. Thomas, 
Chief Pleasant Porter, Charles N. Haskell, I. N. Ury, and Clarence 
B. Douglas as the reception committee, Roosevelt stated : “Your 
Territory, remember, in conjunction with Oklahoma, will soon be 
one of the greatest states in the Union.’’® To the thousands that 
saw the President and the many more that read the Daily Oklahoman 
the next morning one thought was probably common. This was 
expressed by the Daily Oklahoman in red ink above its masthead : 
‘PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SHOULD NOW BE ABLE TO 
MAKE SOME STATEHOOD OBSERVATION IN HIS NEXT 
ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS.’’*® That this ‘‘statehood 
observation’’ would not be agreeable to all, especially the Indians 
of the Five Civilized Tribes who had agreed to the allotment of 
their lands upon the promise of statehood, was not mentioned.” <A 
brief forecast of the role the President intended to play in the 
statehood question was made by him on April 8 in Frederick, Okla- 
homa Territory, just before going out to hunt coyotes: ‘‘The next 
time I come to Oklahoma I trust I will come to a state and it won’t 
be my fault if this is not so.’’"68 As will be seen in a later chapter, 
the President meant that statement to mean Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory as one state, and he meant to keep his word that ‘‘it won’t 
be my fault’’ if they are not made one state. _ 


As if spurred on by the visit of President Roosevelt to the 
territories, the advocates of both single and separate statehood met 
on April 14 to further their goals. The latter group met in Musko- 
gee but accomplished little, while exactly the opposite took place in 
Oklahoma City where the Single Statehood Executive Committee of 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory met and decided to eall a conven- 
tion to meet in Oklahoma City on July 12.°° The purpose of this 
single statehood convention was to be two-fold: first, to consolidate 
the people behind the program, and second, to get Congress to admit 
the two territories as a state. It was to be attended by one thousand 
delegates, five hundred from each territory.” From observations of 
these two groups, each entirely opposite in purpose, it may be sur- 


< Muskogee Phoenix, April 6, 1905, p. 1, col. 2. The names of the reception 
ca oe be oe ee same paper, April 5, 1905, p. 7, col. 3. It is signi- 
icant that the first three of these men were leaders in the Se ituti 
Convention of August and September, 1905. bidenbace ae oe 

66 Daily Oklahoman, April 6, 1905, p. 1. 

67 Refers to the Atoka Agreement. 

68 Daily Oklahoman, April 9, 1905, p. 1, col. 6. 

69 Muskogee Phoenix, April 15, 1905, p. 1, cols. 1 and 4. The separate statehood 
meeting in Muskogee was attended by but four persons and a newspaper reporter. 
One of the four was Robert L. Owen. The Single Statehood Executive Committee 
of Oklahoma and Indian Territory was composed of men from both territories who 
wanted single statehood. The writer has found no definite information on how the 


committee was chosen, but it was probably picked at one of the numerous single 
statehood meetings. ' 


70 Ibid., June 6, 1905, p. 5, cols. 3-4. 
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mised that the President’s visit inspired renewed activity in the one 
and lack of interest in the other. 


_ Single statehood advocates, led by the Single Statehood Execu- 
tive Committee, were far more industrious in the next few months 
than in the past. Laying the ground work for a great lobbying 
drive in the next session of Congress they managed to have 
resolutions favoring single statehood passed by almost every im- 
portant convention that assembled in either of the two territories 
during April, May, and June.™! After the convention of the Okla- 
homa-Indian Territory Bankers Association, which met in Muskogee 
the last week of May, Colonel Clarence B. Douglas, editor of the 
_ Muskogee Phoenix, took Delegate Bird 8. MecQuire, the principal 

‘speaker of the Convention, to meet Charles N. Haskell. According 
to Haskell, “‘ ... . McGuire explained that the effort to get a state- 
hood bill adopted by congress |sic] in the winter of 1904 and 1905 
failed because of the Indian element. ... . 772 This statement of 
MeGuire’s was less than two months later to influence Haskell in 
the organization of the Sequoyah Constitutional Convention. 


On June 17, 1905, William Jennings Bryan stopped over in 
Muskogee on his Southern speaking tour, but in the fifty minutes 
Bryan spoke to the five thousand people assembled to hear him 
there was not one word on the two subjects most of his audience 
wanted to hear—statehood and the 1908 presidential campaign.”* 
‘Instead, he gave a general speech on democracy. 


Robert L. Williams, the Democratic national committeeman 
from Indian Territory, visited in Muskogee on July 5 in the interests 
of the Democratic party and single statehood. The Phoenix, in an 
editorial the following day wrote of an interview with Williams :" 


« |... the Democratic party in this territory was for single statehood 
and that down in his section where enthusiasm and Democracy was rampant 
large Democratic delegations would be sent to the Oklahoma convention on 
the 12th and that no man would be put on a delegation who would not pledge 
himself for single statehood.” 


The Phoeniz editorialist, presumably Colonel Douglas, was quite 
favorable in his treatment of Williams, for while the Phoenix was 
a Republican newspaper, it was first a single statehood paper. 


On the same day that Williams was in Muskogee aiding in the 
building of enthusiasm for the Oklahoma City convention, James A. 


71 Daily Oklahoman, June 10, 1905, p. 1, col. 7. Among the groups passing reso- 
lutions favoring single statehood was the National Editorial Association which met 
in Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, June 8-9, 1905. : 
= if Cherles N. Haskell to Clinton M. ie April 18, 1911, published as Ap- 

ndix F to The Sequoyah Movement by Allen. 
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Norman and Chiefs William C. Rogers and Green McCurtain, 
governors of the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations respectively, issued 
a call for a constitutional convention to be held in Muskogee on 
August 21.7 This constitutional convention was to draft a constitu- 
tion for a separate state to be formed from Indian Territory. Dele- 
gates were to be chosen by local conventions on August 7 a each 
recording town of the twenty-six recording districts of the Indian 
Territory."° These local conventions were to be presided over by 
the mayors of those twenty-six towns. This call, coming in the 
middle of the activity to select delegates to the single statehood con- 
vention to be held in Oklahoma City exactly one week later, naturally 
caused a great deal of excitement, except as William H. Murray 
wrote, ‘‘.... in the west half of the Chickasaw Nation, which selec- 
tion followed the eternal hammering of Sidney Suggs, editor of the 
Ardmoreite, for statehood with Oklahoma Territory.’’™ 


The day after the Norman call for a separate statehood con- 
vention was made, the Muskogee Phoenix began editorializing on the 
coming convention. In most of the editorials that newspaper printed 
(both before, during, and after the convention was held) the 
Phoenix made a policy of seldom casting any direct slurs upon it. 
In a few cases the paper was actually friendly toward the convention. 
In the same issue, July 6, in which the Phoenix published the Norman 
call the editor wrote: ‘‘The outcome of the eall will be watched 
with interest as this move will demonstrate the strength of the 
double state sentiment in the territory.’’*8 While obvious to all that 
the newspaper opposed the separate statehood move, it could not 
afford to oppose it too strenuously for there was a remote possi- 
bility that Congress might create the state, and if such took place 
Muskogee would of course have a good chance at being the capital 
city. On July 11 the Phoenix editor wrote that the convention ealled 
for August would ‘‘ .... do more toward hastening the passage of 
a single statehood bill than any single statehood convention has done 
or will do.’ This latter thought was repeated by the paper a 
number of times in the following four months. 


15 [bid., p. 7, col. 3. Angie Debo states in And Still the Waters Run, p. 162, 
that Norman was: “'.... a mixed blood Cherokee living at Muskogee, who issued 
a pamphlet in the fall of 1904 suggesting the creation of a separate state to be 
named Sequoyah.” (The “Sequoyah” Movement by Allen, op. cit., contains state- 
ments from William H. Murray, C. N. Haskell, and J. A. Norman. Mr. Norman 
states that he first suggested the name “Sequoyah” for the proposed Indian state, 
and also first suggested Chief Pleasant Porter for President of the Convention, and 
C. N. Haskell for Vice-President. Mr. Haskell refers to J. A. Norman as “the real 
father” of the Sequoyah movement.—Ed.) 

76 See map of Indian Territory recording districts. District No. 26 was formed 
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Among the twenty-two delegates and twenty-two alternates 
elected on July 8 from Muskogee to attend the Oklahoma City con- 
vention were Charles N. Haskell and John R. Thomas.8° The election 
of these two men is significant for they were later two of the most 
influential men in the separate statehood convention held in Mus- 
kogee the next month. The Oklahoma City convention lasted but 
one day, Saturday, July 12.8! It was attended by approximately 
one thousand persons from the two territories and before adjourning 
passed a resolution asking for single statehood. This was addressed 
to the President and to Congress. 


Whether Haskell attended the Oklahoma City Single Statehood 
Convention as an alternate the writer has been unable to determine, 
but Haskell later wrote: ‘‘ .... it was natural that the Indian 
Territory citizens . ... should want a separate state of Indian 
Territory,’’ and further stated :°? 


“ 


-... When I saw Mr. Norman’s notice in the paper and recalling what 
Congressman McGuire had said, I felt that Norman was pursuing the best 
course to secure state government, and, taking the paper in hand, I went 
to the office of Chief Porter and asked him concerning the proposed con- 
vention. Chief Porter said that he had given his consent to the use of his 
name, but that he was satisfied nothing would come of it because the white 
people would try to override and ignore the wish of the Indian citizens.” 
Haskell suggested at this meeting with Chief Pleasant Porter that 
all of the five chiefs of the Five Civilized Tribes should issue an 
amended call for a constitutional convention. Porter agreed to this, 


but not until after stating, according to Haskell’s letter: 


I very much doubt that Congress will keep this agreement [the Atoka 
Agreement] made to the Indians. However, we insist that the demand be 
made upon Congress to keep faith with the Indians, and if you (meaning 
myself [Haskell] and other white citizens) will join with us and put this 
demand square up to Congress and they refuse to make good the promise 
of the government, then we will thereafter make no objection to combining 
the two territories in one state. 


Haskell later wired the other four chiefs and a few days later they 
or their representatives met in Room 511 of the Turner Hotel in 
Muskogee. 


The Muskogee Phoenix reported that on July 18 Chief Pleasant 
Porter, Creek Nation, Chief William C. Rogers, Cherokee Nation; 
Choctaw National Treasurer George W. Scott, representing Chief 
Green McCurtain; William H. Murray, representing Chief Douglas 
H. Johnston of the Chickasaw Nation; Charles N. Haskell, and James 
A. Norman met to discuss amending the Norman call. Chief John 
F. Brown of the Seminole Nation was not present, but he sent a letter 
stating he would do all he could to further the separate statehood 


80 [bid., July 9, 1905, p. 1, cols. 3-4. These men were both chosen as alternates. 
81 [bid., July 14, 1905, p. 4, col. 2. 
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movement.8? During the course of the meeting Haskell stated :*4 


ini i : r the-territorye .- 1 
In my opinion Congress will not gr ant statehood for t 
although Ser nOR Ry I feel that the Indians are entitled to separate state- 
hood. I’ll go down the line with you fighting for separate statehood. Fur- 
thermore, I’ll pay all the incidental expenses of the convention and the 
election if you will agree to approve joint statehood if Congress denies us 
separate statehood. 


Oscar Presley Fowler states that this agreement was written 
on the back of a Turner Hotel letterhead and duly signed by all 
members of the caucus. Before the meeting adjourned an amended 
call was drawn up with the only appreciable difierence between it 
and the Norman call of July 5 being that the principal chiefs of 
each of the Five Civilized Tribes were to appoint the presiding 
officers of the local conventions to be held on August 7 in the 
recording towns. Under the earlier call the local mayors were to 
do this. This call was signed by Chiefs Rogers, Porter, Brown, 
McCurtain, and Choctaw Treasurer Scott. Scott signed as secretary 
of the group.8® Chief Porter signed for Chief Brown, but there 
was no explanation as to how McCurtain could sign when it was 
reported the day before that he had not attended. Thus by this 
document it was made official that seven delegates and seven alter- 
nates were to be selected from each recording district to attend a 
separate statehood constitutional convention on August 21 in Mus- 
kogee. 


In commenting on this action, William H. Murray has stated :°¢ 


“Personally, I cared little whether we had single or double statehood. 
The point was the Great United States had made the Indians a solemn 
promise that if they would abandon their homes and establish themselves 
in the western wilderness, never should Territorial or State Government 
include their domain without their consent. Sixteen thousand dead lie buried 
by the wayside, enroute to their western homes, silent sad witnesses to 
that compact made by our Government. Certainly neither Government, 
Statesman, or politician should wantonly violate such a pledge.” 


83 The meeting in Room 511 of the Turner Hotel has been touched on by four 
different writers, two of whom were there—Haskell and Murray, yet all four differ 
as to either who was there or when the meeting was held. Sources for the names 
of those present were the Muskogee Phoenix, July 19, 1905, p. 1, col. 2, and “Gov- 
ernor Haskell Tells of Two Conventions,” op. cit., pp. 196-197. Murray has stated 
that he represented not Johnston but P. S. Moseley, and that Moseley was Governor 
of the Chickasaw Nation at that time. (Palmer S. Moseley served as Governor of 
the Chickasaw Nation in 1894-96 and in 1902-04; he was succeeded in his last term 
by Douglas H. Johnston, 1904-06, who was therefore Governor of the Chickasaw 
Nation in 1905. In reporting the convention of the chief executives of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, held at Eufaula in May, 1903, The Indian Journal [fn. 47, supra] 
states: “Chief Moseley of the Chickasaws was not heard from, but he is known to 
be thoroughly in accord with separate statehood, the Chickasaw legislature having 
passed a resolution to that effect.”—Ed.) 
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Murray also recalled the difficulty of obtaining separate statehood, 
for he wrote, ‘‘ .... the East would become alarmed, and fearing 
two more western states, [Congress] would push an enabling act for 
one State.’’ 


Prior to this meeting on July 18 Chief Pleasant Porter had 
ealled a conference of twenty-three leading Creek citizens. They 
met in Muskogee on July 14 and passed a resolution unanimously 
backing separate statehood and opposing statehood with Oklahoma 
Territory on any condition. They authorized their chief to further 
their cause in all possible ways.8? Chief Porter, as has been seen, 
did not follow their resolution when he signed the agreement with 


_ Haskell to support single statehood if separate statehood was re- 


jected by Congress. A few months later this act of Porter’s Was 
to cause him loss of support in the Creek National Council. 


On July 21 the Phoenix suggested in its editorial columns that in 
the event Indian Territory was made a state that it should be named 
the State of Muskogee.88 This editorial caused the Phoenix, Muskogee 
businessmen, and the leaders of the coming convention no little em- 
barrassment and loss of good will throughout the Territory, for many 
began to think the convention was called merely to aid Muskogee. 


Two days later the same paper published a list of some of the 
presiding officers for the local conventions in the Creek Nation. All 
had been appointed recently by Porter; they were: A. E. McKellop, 
Sapulpa; Samuel Hayes, Okmulgee; Charles N. Haskell, Muskogee; 
and George W. Grayson of Eufaula. Haskell was the only one who 
was not an Indian citizen. In that same column it was also reported 
that George H. Johnston, owner of the Hinton Theatre in Muskogee, 
had donated the use of his theatre for the convention with only the 
cost to the convention being the lighting and the janitorial expense.®*® 


By August 7, when the local conventions were to be held in 
each recording district town to elect the seven delegates and seven 


alternates, a great deal of opposition to the constitutional con- 


vention had developed. This opposition was loud and vociferous, 
and expressed itself through most of the newspapers of the Indian 
Territory. The opponents can be grouped roughly into four cate- 
gories: first, those who were just plain single statehood advocates; 
second, most of the residents and citizens of the Chickasaw Nation; 
third, those who called the whole movement an expression of Musko- 
geeism; and fourth, the railroad interests. Every opponent of the 
coming convention could not fit arbitrarily into one of those four 
groups, but most could, and some could fit into all of them. For 
instance, an employee of a railroad, living in the Chickasaw Nation, 


87 Muskogee Phoenix, July 15, 1905, p. 6, col. 3. 
88 Ibid., July 21, 1905, p. 4, col. 1. 
89 Ibid., July 23, 1905, p. 1, col. 2. 
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could be an ardent ‘‘single stater’’? and yet see in the convention 
only an open manifestation of Muskogeeism. 


Expressing the attitude of many Chickasaws and most of the 
whites in that nation, Chief Douglas H. Johnston stated on July 29: 
‘In my judgement, the time has not arrived for the Indians to say 
_... they want statehood, and for this reason I will not officially or 
personally participate in the proposed convention.’’?° He was the 
only one of the five chiefs to oppose the convention. The Daily 
Ardmoreite, the leading newspaper in the Chickasaw Nation, ran 
editorials continually against the convention. Such papers as the 
Vinita Leader and the Durant News, and a number of others, were 
quoted by the Muskogee Phoenix as accusing the convention of being 
promoted by Muskogee selfishness and graft.°! Among the most 
effective opposition of all was a force that cannot now be measured 
due to the fact that it was never out in the open. This latter 
opposition was that of the railroads and their attorneys and em- 
ployees. Many of the leading members of the Oklahoma City Con- 
vention on July 12 were attorneys of the railroads.°* Both the 
Republican national committeeman for Indian Territory, P. L. Soper, 
and the Democratic national committeeman, Robert L. Williams, were 
employed by railroads ; both opposed the Muskogee convention.®? While 
it must be emphasized that there is no direct evidence showing these 
men stood to gain in any way from their employers for opposing 
statehood for Indian Territory, it is nevertheless true that the rail- 
roads operating in Indian Territory could save considerable money 
by opposing separate statehood. As already mentioned, the railroads 
in Indian Territory paid only a yearly rental fee. The railroads 
realized, as did almost everyone in Indian Territory, that under 
statehood they would be taxed in proportion to the valuation of their 
property. This they probably wanted to prevent; the railroads 
probably felt that if statehood could not be prevented then legislation 
regulating them would not be as strict in a state formed of the two 
territories as it would be in two separate states. Before concluding 
this paragraph it must be emphasized again that there is no evidence 
that the attorneys mentioned above, Soper and Williams, were re- 


tained by the railroads for the sole purpose of opposing Indian Terri- 
tory statehood. 


On the day set, August 7, in both the Norman call and the 
amended call by the chiefs to elect the delegates and alternates to 
the separate statehood constitutional convention, there were meetings 
held in seventeen of the twenty-six recording districts. In eight of 
the remaining nine districts conventions were held at a later date and 
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delegates selected. In the first recording district no meeting was 
held and no delegates were ever selected. In the third, twentieth, and 
the twenty-sixth recording districts meetings were held and delega- 
tions chosen, but there was no record made of those meetings. From 
the third and twenty-sixth districts the only names found are those 
who were appointed to committee membership. The seventeenth 
district was represented, but the date of this meeting was not pub- 
lished. In the twentieth recording district a group was selected, but 
there was no current report of such meeting, the only report being 
published on October 1.94 


Of the seventeen conventions held on August 7, seven stand 
out as distinctive ones; these were the tenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, 
nineteenth, twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fifth. The tenth 
district convention held in Muskogee was noteworthy due to the 
preponderance of influential men who were chosen to represent that 
district. These included: Pleasant Porter, Charles N. Haskell, S. M. 
Rutherford, the ex-mayor of Muskogee; Dr. Leo F. Bennett, a U. S. 
Marshall; Rev. A. Grant Evans, president of Henry Kendall College; 
and Judge John R. Thomas, who had served for ten years as Congress- 
man from Illinois. There were a number of speeches made, among 
them one by Pleasant Porter which ended with the statement: ‘‘The 
convention to be held here late this month will live in history. It 
will live as long as there is American liberty.’’> The convention 
held at Poteau in the fourteenth district was unusual in that it was 
attended by eighty-two persons, sixty-three of whom were single 
staters and attempted to take over the meeting. The sixty-three 
finally became disgusted, left in a body, and met elsewhere and 
passed resolutions against the other nineteen.°* In the fifteenth 
district there were thirty-five delegates chosen instead of seven 
delegates and seven alternates. It was decided to give each of the 
thirty-five a one-fifth vote.°7 The meeting in the nineteenth district 
at Chickasha was remarkable in that it was the only meeting held 
in the Chickasaw Nation on the date set with the exception of the 
one at Tishomingo, where William H. Murray resided. Reford Bond, 
one of those chosen at the Chickasha meeting stated :*8 
I was elected one of the delegates from Chickasha due to my Chickasaw 
descendancy not because of my beliefs on the statehood question. I person- 
‘ally thought single statehood best just as did probably ninety-nine out of 
every hundred people in Chickasha. 


The twenty-second district meeting was significant due to the elec- 
tion of William H. Murray. Murray became one of the strongest 


‘97 Ibid., August 9, 1905, p. 7, col. 3. 
98 Interview with Reford Bond, August 15, 1949. 
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men in the convention. It was he who managed to get delegations 
elected from the other recording districts in the Chickasaw Nation 
between August 7 and August 21. As Murray has written: 

I personally visited the Marietta District, Ardmore, Ryan, Chickasha, 
Pauls Valley, and Ada. I personally knew the Indians, Intermarried Citi- 


zens, and whites for the movement, that lived in each district. By telephone 
I called them in each of the several towns, and they elected delegates. 


The meeting held in Atoka in the twenty-third district ended by 
adopting a set of single statehood resolutions. Among the five 
resolutions adopted, the second endorsed the Oklahoma City con- 
vention of July 12; the third recognized Congress’ right to admit 
Indian Territory with Oklahoma Territory as one state; and the 
fifth resolved against having a constitution drawn by delegates from 
only Indian Territory. The convention held in the twenty-fifth 
district was indicative of several to follow, for it was held in Caddo 
and not in Durant, the seat of that recording district. 


The other ten local conventions held August 7 to elect the 
delegates were generally much the same. With the exception of the 
men chosen they could just as easily have been held in one district 
as another. There was usually one man in each of those districts 
that stood out among the rest; there were seldom over two. 


On August 8 a group of delegates were elected from the eigh- 
teenth recording district. In commenting on the group chosen, the 
Purcell Register claimed part of them did not live in the eighteenth 
district. If the addresses given in the paper were correct, four of 
those chosen were from the seventeenth recording district. The 
sixteenth recording district selected its delegates at Pontotoc rather 
than meeting in Ada. The meeting was held on August 10.19 On 
August 15 a meeting was held in Berwyn, instead of Ardmore, and 
selected the delegates to represent that district. And as the ob- 
viously biased Vinita Daily Chieftain wrote concerning the meeting 
on August 19 in Vinita, ‘‘The separate convention for the Second 
recording district to select delegates to the Muskogee Convention, 


held here Saturday was a frost. Less than a score .... were in 
attendance, ’’105 ~<a 


_ Thus by Saturday, August 19, only two days before the conven- 
tion was to convene in Muskogee, the last of all the delegates and 
alternates were chosen. All of those who had wanted to be elected 
were not. satisfied in this desire—the two most notable ones left out 


. 99 ae H. Murray, Memoirs of Governor Murray and True History of Okla- 
ma, 1, ; ’ 

100 South McAlester Capital, August 17, 1905, p. 5, col. 4. 

101 Blue County Democrat, Durant, August 11, Taos, pt, coke. 

102 Purcell Register, August 12, 1905, p. 4, cols. 1-2. 

108 South McAlester Capital, August 17, 1905, p. 4, col. 6. 

104 Daily Ardmoreite, August 15, 1905, p. 1, col. 4. 

105 Vinita Daily Chieftain, August 21, 1905, p. 1, col. 4. Pe 
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by their neighbors were Chief William ©. Rogers and James A. 
Norman—they had drawn up the first call; yet they were rejected 
by the local conventions. 


By the next day, Sunday, August 20, the first constitutional 
convention held in Indian Territory since 1870 was about to convene, 
and the delegates began arriving in Muskogee in preparation for the 
opening session the next day. The four and one-half months from 
the adjourning of the Fifty-eighth Congress had been an active period. 
The Indians who had been promised a state from their territory had 
seen President Roosevelt come among them advocating statehood with 
Oklahoma Territory; they had seen about one thousand delegates 
assemble in Oklahoma City to further the cause of single statehood, 


- and they had seen terrific opposition develop in their own territory 


when their chiefs issued a call for a constitutional convention to 
write a constitution for Indian Territory. Now they, these last 
leaders of a valiant race, were assembling in historic Muskogee to 
write a constitution for a state of their own and pray that Congress, 
which had promised them one, and the President would see fit to 
keep that promise. Many, no doubt buoyed up with the inspiration 
of meeting others with a similar desire, believed that separate state- 
hood was possible; others were not so confident, but all faced the 
morrow with a serious and resolute outlook. 


(To be contmued) 


APPENDIX A 


ELECTION OF GEORGE E. NELSON AS DELEGATE TO CONGRESS FROM 
Tue INDIAN TERRITORY 


George E. Nelson, Muskogee attorney, was issued a certificate of elec- 
tion by Indian Agent Dew Wisdom to represent the Indian Territory as 
delegate to the 54th Congress, as the result of elections in delegate con- 
ventions of the Democratic Party, held by non-citizens (or U. S. citizens) 
of the Indian nations in the Territory on November 3, 1896. Nelson, a “gold 
Democrat,” had been declared elected over Tom Marcum, a prominent citi- 
zen of Muskogee and a “free silver Democrat,” who had received the most 
votes cast but lost on a technicality in the writing of the ballots, as an- 
nounced by Agent Wisdom. The election of a delegate to Congress from 
the Indian Territory had been sponsored by the Democrats, the “majority 
party,” in accordance with a resolution passed during the National Conven- 
tion of Democratic Clubs held in the Southern Hotel at St. Louis, Missouri, 
on October 3, 1896: “Resolved, That the Indian Territory should be accorded 
such representation in the United States Congress as other territories. 


106 Chief Rogers was not chosen by the fourth recording district in its meeting 
at Claremore; no reason was given in the report of that meeting in the Claremore 
Progress. Norman was not chosen in the meeting of the tenth recording district at 
Muskogee; so it has been reported he then went to Sallisaw and tried to be among 
those chosen from the eleventh recording district. He was not chosen by any district 
to represent it at the convention. Muskogee Phoenix, August 22, 1905, p. 5, col. 3. 
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Three bills had been introduced for the establishment of the Indian Terri- 
tory as the “Territory of Indianola” early in the session of the 54th Congress, 
winter of 1895-6: Senate Bill 584, by James H. Berry, of Arkansas; House Bill 
819, by John S. Little, of Arkansas; Senate Bill 1719, by George G. Vest, of 


Missouri. 


Prominent Democratic leaders from the Indian Territory in attendance 
at the National Convention had included Pliny L. Soper, of Vinita; Joseph 
B. Thompson, U. S. Commissioner of the U. S. Court at Purcell; and S. D. 
Bledsoe, Democratic Committeeman, of Ardmore. H. S. Schreiner, of South 
McAlester, was chairman of the delegation of twenty-six party members 
from the Indian Territory, The Weekly Capital at South McAlester boost- 
ing that city for selection as the capital of the proposed “State of Indianola.” 
The statehood movement and the election of a delegate to Congress had 
been promoted in a statement made by Ex-Congressman S. W. Peel, of 
Arkansas, an attorney for the Chickasaws and the Choctaws, when he said 
that the treaties of 1866 between the United States and the Five Civilized 
Tribes entitled the Indians to a delegate in Congress but no provision was 
ever made because the Indians had never asked for it; since it was the fixed 
policy of the Government to organize the Indian Territory as a state, Con- 
gress by special act, “precedent or no precedent,’ could admit a delegate 
should one be elected by the “U. S. citizens now domiciled in the Indian 
Territory.” 


The Vinita Leader, “free silver,’ Democratic newspaper, and enthusiastic 
in support of the party election of a delegate from the Indian Territory 
during the campaign, struck a sour note in an editorial after Nelson was 
declared elected, stating “that there is not now any authority for an elec- 
tion of a delegate to Congress from the Indian Territory; and probably will 
not be until territorial form of government is extended over us by Congress.” 
The press generally over Oklahoma and Indian territories gave notices of 
Nelson’s election and his immediate departure for Washington in December, 
1896, but there was no action by Congress in the matter. 


. Tragedy attended the death of George E. Nelson, at Muskogee, on May 
6, 1900, supposedly by poisoning from drinking “jamaica ginger,” his body 
being discovered three days later where he had died in his room alone at 
the court house. A friend of long standing wrote of him, referring to “his 
sad life, his eccentricities and idiosyncracies,” stating further that he was 
a typical southerner, genial, magnetic conversationalist, and a good lawyer, 
“considered an opponent worthy of the steel of the best, a pleasing orator, 
ea mies logical reasoner, and a gentleman of the old school.”—Ed. 


——— 
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AS REPORTED By NEWSPAPERS OF INDIAN TERRITORY? 
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District 


Delegates Alternates 
ae Be oS No delegates elected 
ae ee L. B. Bell James S. Davenport 
William P. Thompson Freeman Nidiffer 
Johnson Falling William Howell 
Webb Buffington D. W. C. Duncan 
James Yost J. J. Spencer 
Sam F. Parks W. H. Curtis 
Davis Hill Ben Hilderbrand 
<< Soe Soe Only known delegates: 
Robert L. Owen 
J. H. Bartles 
J. A. Tilotson 
Eee oes Dr. Emmett Starr Rev. J. P. Keller 
Rey. W. Shanks Rev. C. F. Mitchell 
Joe M. LaHay Vann Chambers 
D. W. Lipe E. C. Alberty 
Dr. J. C. Bushyhead John Bullette 
W. A. Musgrove E. W. Eaton 
W. E. Sanders J2NS Ryan 
eee, Dr. W. T. Tilly G. W. Mayes 
S. H. Mayes Dr. G. W. Tilly 
A. L. Battenfield R. L. Bledsoe 
P. A. Byers W. B. Johnson 
Soggy Sanders Simon McKenzie 
J. C. Hogan = E. Wright 
James M. Keyes Drift Hummingbird 
ae W. W. Hastings D. B. Cullom 
George W. Benge Thomas J. Welch 
E. W. Buffington J. W. Duncan 
B. H. Whittaker George M. Hughes 
K. G. Comfort W. H. Parris 
A. S. Wyly J. W. Reed 
A. B. Cunningham L. B. Gritts 
Te David M. Hodge Charles Drew 


Benjamin F. Marshall 
Theodore Potts 

G. D. Sleeper 

T. A. Parkinson 

Guy Bowman 
Thomas Everett 


Howard Willison 
R. S. Plumlee 
Alex Cobb 

Joe Ford 

Tom Bevert 

W. I. Nicholson 


2 The names of the delegates to the Sequoyah Convention were found in various 
Indian Territory newspapers published in 1905. In all of the newspapers the name 
_ of the town in which the paper was published is a part of the name of the paper 
except in the case of the Blue County Democrat, which was published in Durant, 
Indian Territory. The newspapers in which are the names of the elected delegates 
are as follows: Blue County Democrat, August 11, p. 1, col. 1; Chickasha Daily Ex- 
press, August 7, p. 4, col. 4; Claremore Progress, August 12, Supplement; Daily 
Ardmoreite, August 15, p. 1, col. 4; Muskogee Phoenix, August 8, p. 6, cols. 1-4; 
August 9, p. 7, cols. 3-4; August 10, p. 1, col. 1; August 10, p. 7, col. 3; and October 
1, p. 28, cols. 2-3; Okmulgee Chieftain, August 10, p. 2, col. 4; Pauls Valley Enter- 
prise, August 24, p. 6, col. 4; Pryor Creek Clipper, August 11, p. 1, col. 3; Purcell 
Register, August 12, p. 4, cols. 1-2; South McAlester Capital, August 17, p. 4, col. 
6; and Vinita Daily Chieftain, August 21, p. 1, col. 4. 
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Delegates 


Alternates 


2a Harry Campbell 
F, R. Brennan 
J. G. Davis 
W. W. Holder 
William A. Sapulpa 
N. G. Gregory 
Joseph Bruner 

papa? ot Samuel J. Haynes 
Charles E. Myers 
J. A. Roper (Negro) 
Moty Tiger 
Richard Hill (Negro) 
W. O. Hoyt 
John Phillips 

Bee eel General Pleasant Porter 
S. M. Rutherford 
A. P. McKellop 
Cheesie McIntosh 
Leo F. Bennett 
Rey. A. Grant Evans 
Charles N. Haskell 

hades D. M. Faulkner 
John R. Rogers 
J. G. McCombs 
J. H. Kulmer 
S. K. Cordon 
Thomas Proctor 
R. B. Choate 

ste a George W. Grayson 
Cub McIntosh 
George W. Scott 
Sam Grayson 
Walter F. Fears 
J. Burdet 
J. B. Couch 
Gov. John F. Brown 
G. A. Alexander 
John Goat 
J. Kinkehee 
Johnson Tiger 
Alexander Richmond 


Jesse Allen 

A. E. McKellop 
Dump Berryhill 
W. C. Collins 
Charles Whittaker 
W. L. Cheatham 
L. Berryman 

T. E. Proctor 
Alex Davis 
George Harveson 
R. S. Brown 

Cc. J. Shields 

Rev. J. A. Angerson (Negro) 
Morris Rentie (Negro) 
Connell Rogers 
Masterson Peyton 
J. P. Davidson (Negro) 
F. E. Butin 
Thomas H. Owen 
John R. Thomas 
E. A. DeMeules 
John Gunter 

U. S. Riley 

C. C. Martin 
Thomas J. Carlyle 
W. H. Fanan 

F. Cornelius 

J. F. Shackleford 
Edward Julian 
Louis McGilbray 
Daniel Scott 

Joe Smith 

J. C. Smock 

J. T. Primrose 

J. C. Belt 


Only six delegates and fives alternates found. 


Jackson Brown 
Joe Smith 

Jim Alexander 
Coody Johnson 
Jeff Canard 


Po tes Only seven delegates and six alternates found. 


J. E. Reynolds 
W. H. Harrison 
W. A. Welch, Jr. 
H. J. Fowler 

W. A. Welch, Sr. 
Peter Conser 
John J. Thomas 


James A. Smith 
R. S. Bridgman 
John W. Frederick 
C. C. Mathis 

D. Thomas 

A. P. Harrison 


«Sa Bia Thirty-five delegates were elected with no alternates being 


named from this district. 


Gov. Green McCurtain 
H. B. Rowley 

George Riddle 

John Savage 

Dudley B. Buell 


District 
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Delegates 


Alternates 


D. M. Hailey 

J. Henry Shepherd 
H. L. Haynes 

W. G. D. Hinds 
W. G. Weimer 
HOP. Hill 

Ira L. Eubanks 
Jack Flaherty 

P. A. Vance 

Press S. Lester 
A. S. MeKennon 
W. L. Woolsey 

J. H. Godfrey 
Henry P. Ward 
John Simson 

W. R. Woodward 
E. H. Doyle 

R. B. Coleman 

D. C. McCurtain 
George A. Mansfield 
B. F. Jobe 

U. S. Russell 
Preslie B. Cole 
Hampton Tucker 
Tony Kincannon 
G. E. Hartshorne 
A. B. Johnson 
Sol. H. Mackey 
W. D. Paxson 
Solomon J. Homer 


..R. H. Vaughter 


G. C. Cunningham 
R. H. Bennett 

T. C. Walker 
Cent Walker 
Richard Floyd 
W. H. Lancaster 


Charles Baggs 
E. M. Moore 
W. H. Paul 
R. L. Nichols 
J. D. Murray 
Milas Lasater 


_.Joe Colbert 


Ryan Turnbull 
Jack Barnett 
Ben Lillard 


A. B. Swanson 

J. S. Kiser 

G. W. McClure 

W. James 

Will Barnes 

John Sharp 

W. H. L. Campbell 
No alternates found. 


No alternates found. 


It cannot be determined which of the following were selected 
as delegates and as alternates from the 18th District: 


Emmett Victor 
James Budd 
Lawrence Ratka 
N. B. Johnson 
James Tuttle 
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District Delegates Alternates 
ge lanes Reford Bond No alternates found. 
H. B. Johnson 
Benjamin J. Vaughan 
R. M. Johnson 
Cc. B. Campbell 
George Beeler 
Ben Hampton 
OY ae sae Frank O. Smith No alternates found. 
William Gilbert 
George Trent 
Will Ray 
Sam Ray 
Joel Nail 
Walter Ryan 
OTe eas J. W. Johnson John Thomas 
Andy Hutchings C. W. Henderson 
J. W. Massey Fred Schoeppe 
G. W. Young J. H. Ward 
William Warren John Criner 
Charles D. Carter John Hutchins 
Charles Hare Mr. Cornish (no first name 
given) 
eae ae H. L. Muldrow Leonard Johnson 
T. K. Whitthorn George W. Burris 
George W. Dudley P. S. Moseley 
Dr. Skillean (no first name J. W. Parker 
given) 
M. V. Cheadle John P. Young 
J. Hamp Willis Dr. A. G. Cramfield 
William H. Murray William Rennie 
yt eee os Henry Bond J. D. Catlin 
J. S. Fulton Joe Self 
Charles LaFlore R. W. Harrison 
Paul B. Smith Calvin Allison 
William Bassett Cc. A. Skeen 
D. N. Robb Boone Williams 
A. T. West George T. Ralls 
yeaa inn € J. B. Jeter John Laracy 
A. J. Arnote W. H. Isherwood 
W. W. Wilson Lem W. Oakes 
P. J. Hudson L. W. Cobb 
J. A. Lovett J. W. Baird 
W. Y. Webb John Cooke 
Barney Noel William Ellis 
DOckeees J. M. Webb C. A. Bilbo 
Tom Hunter W. D. Kiersey 
Sam W. Maytubbee A. B. McCoy 
James Culberson Clarence Walden 
Eli Perry S. T. Bentley 
Solomon J. Homer3 W. G. Ward 
J. R. Rappolee W. J. Killion 
ACs rere Only known delegates: 


3 Solomon J. Homer was listed a 
both the 15th and the 25th Districts, 


W. H. H. Keltner 
T. D. Talliferro 
J. T. Case 


ccording to current newspapers as representing 


~~ i ee BaF 
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HOPEFIELD MISSION IN OSAGE NATION, 1823-1837 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


When the history of Hopefield Mission is read one realizes that 
the name was chosen by optimists, because no more incongruous title 
could have been selected for the station which suffered every sort of 
disaster during its existence. 


_From Union Mission, on October 1, 1822, the Rev. William F. 
Vaill wrote to Secretary of War John GC. Calhoun giving an account 
of the station and of the missionaries there. Among others he men- 
tioned Dr. Mareus Palmer,! Mr. William C. Requa,? George Requa,? 
and the Rey. Epaphras Chapman.‘ He stated that Requa and Chap- 
man were engaged in the study of the Osage language. This was a 
most noteworthy undertaking which gave them closer contact with 
the Indians than other missionaries enjoyed, and they obtained an 
influence over the red men which resulted in great benefit to them. 


In 1823 the Rey. William B. Montgomery® and William C. Requa 
and his wife established a branch of Union Mission as a farming 
project to show the Osages the benefits of agriculture when carried 
on by themselves. With anticipations of accomplishing great work 
they named the station Hopefield; it was located on the west bank 
of the Neosho River about four or five miles north of the mother 
mission. 


On July 12, 1828, Mr. Requa wrote to Jeremiah Evarts in Boston 
explaining the purpose of their project: 


1Dr. Marcus Palmer, a native of Greenwich, Connecticut, served the mission- 
aries and the Indians for many years. His station was at Fairfield in the Cherokee 
Nation, but his practice took him far afield. 

2 William C. Requa was born at Mount Pleasant, New York, in 1795 or 1796; 
he left for the west in 1820 and arrived at Union Mission February 18, 1821. He 
helped to establish Hopefield in 1823; he was on leave in the United States from 
June to December, 1835, and from May to December, 1836. He returned to his 
station in July, 1837, and was released May 22, 1838. 

3 George Requa of Sing Sing, New York, was born in Mount Pleasant in that 
state. He accompanied his cousin, W. C. Requa, to the west in 1820, and after long 
service at Hopefield he was released October 1, 1833. He first married Susan S. 
Clapp of Cincinnati who arrived at Union Mission in 1823; his second wife was 
Mary H. Austin of Waterbury, Vermont. She was born January 19, 1811, and 
married at Harmony Mission on October 25, 1827. 

4Ephaphras Chapman died soon after removing to Hopefield, and his widow 
caused a stone to be erected over his grave at Union Mission bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “In Memory of Rev. Ephraphras Chapman, who died Jan. 6, 1825. Aged 32. 
First Missionary to the Osages. ‘Say among the Heathen, the Lord Reigneth.’” 

5 William B. Montgomery, of Danville, Pennsylvania, arrived at Harmony Mis- 
sion August 8, 1821; at Union in September, 1830. His wife, Mrs. Harriet Woolley 
Montgomery, reached Harmony August 8, 1821: she and Mr. Montgomery were 
married in October, 1827. (See, also. Ethel McMillan, “Pioneer Women Teachers,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 [Spring, 1949]—Kd.) 
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“Respected and dear Sir, 
<s In these large mission families where farming is executed on 


ONeill ake) 


so large a scale the Indians saw nothing that they could imitate. We 


station. 


“We began our labors by assisting our Interpreter in building his house. 
We then put up a log cabin for ourselves sixteen feet square and moved 
up our families. An Indian man who had told us repeatedly he wished to 
accompany us moved his family up the same day, and has since had the 
honor of being called the first settler, which he prizes no little. We next 
assisted him in building a cabin. By this time the Spring advanced and 
we began to clear some land for cultivation. As we commenced clearing an 
Osage hunting party came along out of which three families joined us..... 


“Soon after four other families came among which was Monnupusha,6 
the Chief of this little band, making in all eight families the first Spring 
of our commencement.” 


Led by Chief Monepasha, eleven families located at Hopefield 
where they could receive practical instruction in farming. In August 
they carried their crop fifteen miles to Fort Gibson for sale. With 
this encouragement, the next year, several more families joined the 
colony making ninety-one settlers. 


In his report of the state of the Osage Mission op September 
30, 1824, Mr. Vaill wrote concerning the settlement at Hopefield: 
“‘Ten families during the past season have come forward of their 
own accord, and begun to make fields and build houses; that they 
have succeeded well in raising by their own industry good crops; 
and that they have felt in some degree the benefit of carrying their 
production to market and exchanging them for money.’’ 


At the Osage council in March, 1826, Moineh Pershe (sic), the 
Osage Chief, declared that he wished to follow the ways of the white 
man, Poh-hunk-aheh and Pa-tcha-Shingah also spoke and agreed 
with their chief in that desire.” 


In the same month a flood carried away the house of Stephen 
Fuller, the farmer, and greatly alarmed the missionaries. Frequently 
during 1826 the Hopefield settlement was in terror because of war- 
like Indians; when they became too apprehensive they fled to Union, 
rushed into the houses, ran upstairs and crept under the beds until 
assured that they were not pursued by savages.8 


8 Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers (New Haven. 1930 1l 
This name was also spelled Monepasha and Moineh Posie oar 
e amet yo — of See rior os Foreign Mission, Vol. 34, No. 84, Vaill. 
notes Irom these records, hereafter referred to as ABCFM, i "2 
Harvard Theological Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. pce 
8 History of American Missions to the Heathen, (Worcester, Mass., 1840), Pel7L 
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Whenever Hopefield had to be abandoned, Union was the 
refuge. ‘‘The Frenchmen who had Osage wives and some children 
in school, would also come with their families to the number of five 
or six at once, and spend whole weeks around us, fearing to go away 
till Colonel [Matthew] Arbuckle kindly took them into the Garrison,’’ 
at Fort Gibson. 


Three children died at the station in August, 1826, and during 
the hot weather the horses and cattle were so harassed by the swarms 
of flies that the farmers were obliged to turn them loose in the 
thickets to shelter them from the pests.® 


Mr. Vaill was in the East in the autumn of 1826 when Dr. 
Marcus Palmer wrote to him on October 15 concerning affairs at 
Hopefield: 


“Much Sickness. On the 6th of Augt. Br. J. [G. ?] Requas little girl 
expired—lingering fever. The next day after her burial Br. [George] and 
Sister Requa were both violently taken with the fever. Br. R. began to 
mend in a few days but Sister Requa’s fever increased in violence till the 
23d of the month when she also expired... In three weeks past, all business 
except taking care of the sick has been suspended and we are not yet able 
to commence business. There are now only 22 or 3 children for the school.” 


Before the Reverend Epaphras Chapman’s death in 1825, he 
preached at Hopefield. Mr. Vaill followed him and he was succeeded 
by the Reverend William B. Montgomery. From the commencement 
of the settlement the Indians were taught to respect the Sabbath and 
religious meetings had been regularly held. Mr. Vaill preached 
through the best interpreter he could find until Mr. Montgomery of 
Harmony Mission was appointed to fill the place of Mr. Chapman. 
Mr. Montgomery kept up the meetings, sometimes speaking through 
an interpreter and on other occasions in the Osage language. 


In 1825 the settlers raised from 40 to 100 bushels of corn to the 
acre, and in 1826 they were supposed to have raised from 40 to 200 
bushels to a family. 


The first house built for the Osages was at Hopefield. ‘‘The 
brethren assisted in building it. Two more were built previously to 
1826. These were swept away by the flood ... .The brethren sus- 
tained a very considerable loss by the flood .... in furniture, 
clothing and books as well as buildings and provisions.’’ 


At the station there was one house built entirely by the Osages. 
There were fifteen lodges; the largest was fifty feet long by fourteen 
in width and eight feet high. ‘‘The brethren at Hopefield loaned 
them their oxen to haul the logs... . and assisted them in ploughing 
their ground.’’!° 


9 Grant Foreman, Indians and Pioneers (New Haven, 1930), pp. 143, 245; W. F. 
Vaill to Jeremiah Evarts Esq., from Union, July 14, 1827. 
10 Letter from C. Kingsbury from Hopefield to Evarts, May 17, 1828. 
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Laboring at the station were the Reverend William B. Mont- 
gomery and his wife; William C. Requa, farmer and Mrs. Requa. 
The white children were Mary Montgomery aged four years; Susan 
Requa three years and (?) Requa, two months old. 

The following notes describe life at Hopefield:¥? 


“In plowing their fields they were assisted in planting and dressing 
them. They manifested much cheerfulness and industry. The effects of 
their labours were such as to induce them to say, it is better to work than 
be idle. Although one Indian family was expelled the settlement in a formal 
manner in 1825 for misconduct, yet the spring following, our number of 
families increased to eleven..... The spring of 1826 we were enabled to 
borrow a set of gears for the horses: some of the Indians put their horses 
before the plow and taught them to work. They were much pleased to see 
that their horses could work as well as those of white people. This season 
they made better progress in the business of farming than common. They 
planted more corn, and a greater variety of vegetables. In the fall they 
had fine crops. 


“They had just finished gathering the produce of their fields in the latter 
part of the month of Sept. when heavy rains commenced (which is not com- 
mon for that season of the year) and brought on a great flood. The waters 
rose rapidly until they were at least 15 feet higher than they were ever 
known to be before. The tops of our houses were covered, which were 10 
in number and 7 Osage houses, and the mighty current swept them all away 
with all our possessions, except what could be removed in a small canoe. 


“The produce of our fields, the labor and toil of the summer, was all 
destroyed. The poor Indians who felt as though they were rich, in one 
night were exceedingly poor. They suffered much in consequence of their 
loss, until they raised another crop. Now they were obliged to hunt for 
their subsistence; but early in the spring they returned to the cultivation 
of their fields. Their wretchedness and poverty induced their agent Major 
{John F.] Hamtramck when he was made acquainted with their condition, 
to give them $50.00 to purchase their provisions. This with what was given 
them from other sources, sufficed to support them until they could leave 
their fields to hunt again. 


“For two years past they have done most of their plowing with their 
own horses, which at first they thought they could never do. A want of 
ploughs, gears, etc. has hindered them very much from farming so exten- 
sively as they otherwise would. They are destitute of all kinds of farm- 
ing utensils except axes and hoes and one plow. They have had other plows 
but they were borrowed. ... . 


“Since the flood the settlers have been content to live in their common 
lodges because year after year they have been told they would have to re- 
move. The time has now arrived when they must leave their cultivated 
fields. The land on which they live has been given to the Cherokees in 
exchange for land owned by the Cherokees in the region of country around 
the mission at Dwight.” 


The most serious trouble arose for the missions when the 
government made the treaty of 1828 with the Cherokees by which 
they were to remove from Arkansas and settle on land occupied by 
other Indians. ‘‘It produced much inconvenience and evil among 


11 ABCFM, vol. 34, No. 129, Hopefield. ; 
12 ABCFM, vol. 78, no. 34. Requa to Evarts, Hopefield, July 12, 1828. 
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those beyond the Mississippi. The Osages were obliged to leave the 
vicinity of Hopefield. ... . ”? and the station was transferred to a 
location about twenty-five miles north of Union. 


On January 5, 1829, Requa wrote from Union to David Greene: 


se 7 I am inclined to think the Cherokees will be willing to give up 
this strip of their country which lies west of G.[rand] River provided they 
can receive the same quantity of land adjoining them on the south or east.... 


i 


“T shall probably return to Hopefield with my family in a few days. 
pe Indians have collected there again and are anxious to have me re- 
jig {See se 


: The hopes of the missionaries and Indians to remain at the 
original site of their station were in vain and they removed to New 
Hopefield, as it was called. This place was located on the west bank 
of Grand River near the mouth of Cabin Creek in the northern part 
of the present Mayes County, Oklahoma. These progressive Osages 
were scorned by their tribesmen who called them field-makers and 
missionaries; these taunts were the extreme in derision and pro- 
apes ribald mirth among the wild Indians.14 


_ The following is an extract from a letter from the Reverend 
William B. Montgomery, dated Hopefield, July 9, 1828, copied in the 
Phoenix from the New York Observer. 


“At ten o’clock on the 15th of June, this place was alarmed by the re- 
port of guns in rapid succession, a short distance beyond the fields, on the 
opposite side of the river. The next moment brought intelligence that the 
Bird, one of the earliest settlers, was lying in the road killed and scalped— 
the men immediately seizing their guns, crossed over and set off in pursuit 
of the party supposed of course to be Indians,” but the men were white, five 
in number and all were killed and scalped by the Osages. They proved to 
be three brothers and two other relatives who came to seek revenge for the 
death of their father who had been killed by the Osage on Red River. 


New Hopefield was started on a larger scale than the first 
station, and with the help of private donations cows and hogs were 
bought for them and the missionaries believed that the Indians 
would soon ‘‘ .... be relieved from the necessity of those distant 
and laborious hunts which are not less favorable to the health and 
safety of the feebler part of the population than they are hostile in 
every respect to their government. 


From Union Mission, January 5, 1829, Requa wrote to David 
Greene, Secretary of the Mission Rooms in Boston, a letter which 
shows the reluctance of the missionaries and Osages to relinquish 
the small plot of earth on which they had carved out their fields and 
built their rude homes by the sweat of their brows: 


13 History of American Missions to the Heathen, p. 206. 
14Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 1926), pp. 
15 Requa to Evarts, December 12, 1829, ABCFM, Vol. 34, No. 81. 
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Me oe ABC ac We had been waiting anxiously to hear from the Committee 
to know what course to pursue. I had moved my family to Union, and 
the most of my things. The Indians had all left being ordered off by their 
Agent Captain [Nathaniel] Pryor; we never expected to return to Hopefield 
again. But the Indians still wished to remain there if they could be per- 
mitted, and we were desirous to return to Hopefield if we could obtain per- 
mission for settlers to go back and stay there a year or two longer. To 
obtain this permission I have been down as low as Dwight in the Cherokee 
Nation to visit the Chiefs and confer with them on the subject; and took 
with me a letter from the Osages praying that the little settlement at Hope- 
field might remain there in their old houses and cultivate their old fields 
another year. The Cherokee Chiefs though pleased with the letter did not 
feel authorized to give me an answer, but referred me for an answer to their 
general council which will be held soon, and which either Mr. Vaill or myself 
will attend. The probability is that the settlement will be permitted to re- 
main there another year at least, though there are objections in the minds 
of some of the Cherokees..... 


“Report of expenditures at Hopefield Station for the last two quarters. 
Goods & Clothing for W. C. Requa & family from the store at Union $41.15 


Clothing from Union for Mr. Montgomery 13.00 
For board at Union for W. C. Requa & Family 7 weeks 28.00 
Lone: 2 ¢ st Mrs. Montgomery & Child 2.50 per week 32.50 


Other items charged were a tea kettle, brass kettle, furniture, nails, potatoes 
for seed, book case, one pound tea, provisions and groceries, labor at Hope- 
field amounting in all to $207.50. 


“We feel as if we were charged pretty high for our board while called 
in providence to tarry here for a season..... Mrs. Montgomery has prob- 
ably at least earned her board by various acts of labor in the family, since 
she has been here. Her services in the family were not thought of I pre 
sume when the charges were made .... I shall probably return to Hope- 
field with my family in a few days. The Indians have collected there again 
and are anxious to have me return. The question is asked me every day 
by those from Hopefield who come to see me, when will you go back, evi- 
dently manifesting a solicitude that I will not return..... 


“Your Servt in Christ, Wm. C. Requa.” 


Appraisals were made at old Hopefield for the purpose of 
paying the owners of property which they were compelled to abandon; 
among the improvements listed were six log houses, ninety-seven 
acres of well cultivated land surrounded by a rail fence, and sixteen 
bearing peach trees.1é 


_ The Montgomery and Requa families were still at Union Mis- 
sion the last day of September, 1829, when the report was made 
to Secretary of War J. H. Eaton, but on November 22, Montgomery 
and Requa sent an account from Hopefield of their situation to the 
Office of Indian Affairs. 


In the spring after the flood Agent MeNair told Osages that: 


“.... they must remove to the upper part of this countr 

y, and to en- 
courage them, said they should not lose anything by their removal; ....a 
similar promise they received from Major Hamtramk who succeeded our 
lamented Governor (Alexander) McNair in the Agency. 


16 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, Norman, 1933, pp. 119, 120. 
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“These settlers are now about to remove at the wish of the Government, 
but are by no means disposed to return to their former wandering habits. 


“During the progress of their residence here, we have remarked a more 
and more inteligent (sic) and settled conception of the superiority of our 
mode of living to that of their nation. .... It is now several years since 
they have begun to speak of themselves as a separate community from the 
large Town—designing as soon as practicable utterly to abandon the hunter 
sites. “5 The number of families for about two years has amounted to 
about twenty. The quantity of ground under cultivation during the same 
period exceeds sixty acres. The crop of corn raised the present year has 
been from one hundred to two hundred to a family. The settlers do not 
possess any waggons or carts, and for the ploughs and other implements 
which they have used they have been wholly dependent on the limited 
charities of benevolent individuals. From the same source a few cattle have 
been furnished them .... but sufficient to supply only one fourth part of 
the families..... 

W. B. Montgomery 
Wm. C. Requa.” 


Vaill approved the above report and said one thousand dollars 
would afford the families essential aid to help in rebuilding after 
removal.17 


In order to supply the Creeks as much as possible with spiritual 
instruction Mr. Montgomery gave up his work among the Osages in 
order to labor among them. ‘‘He spends much of his time reading 
to them the Bible, religious tracts, exhorting and praying..... 
Yours in the gospel, W. F. Vaill.’’8 


Mr. Requa wrote to Henry Hill, treasurer of the Mission Board, 
in Boston, July 1, 1830, from New Hopefield, north of Union Mis- 
sion, West of Arkansas Territory, to the effect that ‘‘ .... Mr. 
Montgomery who has lived with me since the death of Mr. Chapman, 
remains at the old place, and will remove in time at Union, whence 
he will itinerate and preach among the Creek Indians. .. . and among 
the Osages of the Great Town.... .’’ 


The next paragraph of this letter will appeal to the sympathies 
of women readers—particularly those who have not given up the 
wearing of hats: ‘‘Please send Mrs. R. a good leghorn bonnet worth 
seven or eight dollars or thereabouts and she will pay for it on its 
arrival here.’’ The following year, on November 29, 1831, Requa 
made a further plea for his wife from Hopefield, thirty miles north 
of Union Mission: 

“We sent for a Leghorn bonnet last year for Mrs. Requa but as it was 
not sent we presume it was forgotten and as she needs one very much we 
have sent again..... Under necessity of sending for more bed clothing 


as the location is one days ride from Union on the road to Missouri and 
as we are obliged to entertain strangers frequently of late..... We have 


17 OIA, Retired Classified Files. Seed Schools (Osages) W. B. Montgomery. 
W. C. Requa (Progress in Civilization) .” 
18 Religious Intelligencer, Vol. XV, No. 4, p. 62 (1830). 
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gathered from 10 acres of land this fall 600 bushels of corn; and from one 
acre 400 bushels of potatoes.” 

Requa wrote to Henry Hill on October 17, 1830, that he was 
building a log house of two rooms for his own use; one room was 
seventeen feet square with a fireplace and the other was 18x14, 
without a chimney: ‘‘For two months past it has been very sickly 
at our new settlement, scarcely an individual of all the Indian families 
but has been sick. Six children from two years old and under have 
died, Calls to visit poor suffering Indians are many.’’ 


The Missionary Herald, September, 1830 (p. 228) gave the 
location of Hopefield since removal as ‘‘on the same side of Grand 
River with Union, about 25 miles north of it .... fifteen Indian 
families followed us up here, and others are expected here in the 
fall to be permanent residents. The Indians have been very indus- 
trious since their arrival at this place; seven of them have cleared, 
cultivated, and made rails sufficient to inclose four acres each, by 
joining their fields.’’ The missionary family was made up of the 
Reverend Wm. C. Requa and his wife and Montgomery and Mrs. 
Montgomery. 


The report to the Mission Board for the year ending June 1, 
1831, stated: ‘‘Last winter Mr. George Requa who had contemplated 
going to Hopefield if necessary in Mr. Montgomery’s place felt that 
his duty required him to engage with his cousin W. C. Requa at the 
settlement.’’1® {| Pela 


In January, 1831, Union Mission was charging two dollars per 
bushel for wheat when ground and every fifth went for toll, so 
flour for Hopefield was costing the missionaries at least twelve 
dollars a barrel. Requa decided to send to Chouteau’s for flour 
which would cost little more than half the price charged at Union.” 


_Mr. Vaill wrote to Jeremiah Evarts on May 10, 1831, from 
Union, that he, Messrs. [Nathaniel B.] Dodge, [Cephas} Washburn, 
and Montgomery had returned from a two days preaching tour 
among the Osage and Creek Indians. These good men evidently 
realized that there was need to bring the light of civilization to these 
people, and they were willing to help them as far as lay in their 
power. He continued: ‘‘On Saturday we proceeded to New Hope- 
field about 30 miles north of Union on the Neosho. ... . Monday we 
rode to La Bete 40 miles then went to Boudinot (1824-37) the new 
station lately built by Mr. Dodge on the north of the Neosho, 30 
miles from the crossing of the Le [La] Bete 7721 


S. Gy ee te 


Boudinot station was on the east bank of the Neosho, si i 
, Six miles 
below the Osage Agency.” Two miles distant, on the opposite side 


19 ABCFM, Vol. 73, No. 85. 


20 ABCFM, Vol. 73, No. 159. Henry Hill f W 
21a Bete Creek is south of Patestet Sectiaaeis 90 am a 
22 The Osage Agency was between Parsons and Pittsburgh, Kansas. 
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of the river was White Hair’s town with a population of 15,000 
Osages. Bear’s Town was seven miles below on the lower side, with 
thirty families; ‘‘and 10 miles below Bell Oiseau’s town of 15000 
‘on the opposite [side] 30 or 40 miles from the W boundary of 
Missouri.’’ Thirty acres of land were cultivated at this station, but 
there was little stock as the Indians killed it. Six hundred bushels of 
corn were raised.?% 


Vaill reported on October 1, 1831: ‘‘ .... During the last year 
Mr. George Requa and his family joined the Hopefield Mission.’’ 
Mr. W. C. Requa was quoted in the Missionary Herald, November, 
1831, to the effect that ‘‘15 Osage families now here are learning to 
farm. Have cleared, enclosed, and cultivated 60 acres. Labor of 
plowing performed by the Indians with our horses & some with their 
horses; several of them are learning to drive and plough with 
oxen.’’ 


The year 1832 was a notable one at Hopefield because of the 
distinguished visitors who stopped there on their way west. When 
Washington Irving made his Tour on the Prairies, he noted in his 
journal the arrival of his party at the station on October 6:4 

“ ... about half-past eleven arrived at Mr. Requa’s establishment on 


the bank of the Neosho, which is here a broad, fine stream, clear and with 
a gentle current. 


“Mrs. Requa from Connecticut (Fairfield)—fine-looking woman—says 
when she first came here they had no house—slept under trees—was in fine 
health, never better—Indian farms—old Indian guard left at home to take 
care of house. 


“Our dinner, four steaks of venison cut from venison ham. 
“Leave Requa’s at two—ride over prairie twelve miles [to Chouteau’s].” 


A second account of the visit at Hopefield is contained in 
Henry Leavitt Ellsworth’s Washington Irving on the Prairie,” in 
which he recounted: ‘‘Mr. Irving & myself, or rather the Commissary 
[at Fort Gibson] at my request, purchased a large pack horse for us, 
at the Verdigris at $80; and there we hired Piere Billette.””? This 
Quapaw man was Irving’s guide and interpreter, Pierre Beatte, 
whose name has been spelled Beatt, Bayatte, Billett, Beyatt, and his 
given name was really Alexo, not Pierre, the name bestowed on him 
by Irving.”6 

The Quapaw made his home with Mr. Requa on the Neosho, 
““about 24 miles from the garrison. . . . his compensation was $1.50 

per day.’’ 


23 FM, Vol. 73, No. 140. i, 
24 oe nines of Washington Irving, edited by William P. Trent and George 
ton, 1919). o 
4 a Danae Sigaley T. Williams and Barbara D. Simison (New York, 1937). 
26 Advancing the Frontier, op. cit., p. 143, note 14. This author gives credit 
for information concerning the name to Curtis J. Phillips, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
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A third record of Irving’s stop at Hopefield is contained in 
The Western Journals of Washington Irving,” which quotes a letter 
from William C. Requa to David Greene in Boston. This document 
relates: 


“One of the U. §. Commissioners Henry L. Ellsworth Esq. of Hartford, 
Connecticut, has arrived in this country [,] has been here since the sixth 
ultimo. He is in company with the celebrated Washington Irving who has 
lately returned from Europe; also a Mr. [Charles Joseph] Latrobe an Eng- 
lish Botanist & a young count [Albert-Alexander de Pourtales] from Switzer- 
land & also a physician of the U. S. Army called upon us, and dined with us 
while on their way from Missouri across the Prairies to Fort Gibson..... 7728 


Still another account of the visit at New Hopefield is contained 
in ‘‘Centennial of the Tour on the Prairies”’ :*9 


“The next important stop that was made was at the Hopefield Mission 
station, in the valley of the Neosho, in the vicinity of the present village of 
Ketcham, in the southeastern part of Craig County, Oklahoma. After dining 
with Superintendent and Mrs. Requa of the mission station, an afternoon 
jaunt of twelve or fifteen miles brought the party to the trading establish- 
ment of their fellow traveler, Colonel Chouteau, on the site of the present 
village of Saline in Mayes County..... = 


Charles Joseph Latrobe in his Rambler in North America,*® gave 
a keen insight into the situation among the Osage Indians when he 
visited among them. At that time it appeared an almost hopeless — 
matter to civilize these Indians as they returned to their tribes — 
after an attempt had been made to teach them the simplest rules © 
for cultivating the soil. He wrote :*! 


Len Saas the only consequence is, that when he goes back to his tribe, he 
is worth nothing—he is neither able to subsist in the manner of the Pale- — 
faces, nor to hunt with his red brethren, and frequently becomes an outcast. © 
Yet, though this seems to be the unsuccessful issue of most attempts to 
civilize the Osage—I am aware that there is one trial making on the Neosho, 
by a person of great tact, prudence, and Christian principle, where he has 
a fine fertile tract under his own cultivation, and the control of a small 
band of Osages, which promises well. But few of his Indians join the great 
spring and autumnal hunts, or the war parties of the tribe—and that is 
certainly a proof of success..... i | 


*. * * 
“On the 6th of October we reached the Neosho, or Grand, a tributary of 
the Arkansas,.... We paid a short visit to the small settlement of Osage 


Indians, under the care of Mr. Riquois (Requa), the gentleman alluded to 
above, and then pushed on to the Saline.” 


A notation in Vaill’s Journal states that when he arrived at 
Brother Requa’s dwelling on May 21, 1833, Sister Requa was still 
living, but she passed to her reward on June 4 according to a letter 
from her husband in the Missionary Herald of November, 1833. Mrs. 


27 Edited and annotated by John Francis McD 
28 ABCFM, Vol. 73, No. 200. is McDermott, Norman, 194, pp. 23, 107. 


a rt pier oe Thoburn in Chronicles of Okahons, Vol. X, No. i (Septem- 


30 New York, 1836, pp. 128, 129, 135-36. : 
31Charles J. Latrobe, The Rambler in North America (London, 1836) Vol. I, 
| 


| 
pp. 162, 171. 
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Requa was born at Wilton, Fairchild County, Connecticut, in 1795. 
As Susan Comstock she left New York on March 7, 1821, for Harmony 
Mission among the Osage Indians, arriving there August 8, 1821; on 
October 9, 1822, she and Mr. Requa were married. She was thirty- 
seven years old at the time of her death. 


The annual report from Hopefield was abridged in the New 
York Observer, on November 16, 1833. At that time William C. 
Requa was the ‘‘farmer and ecatechist’’; George Requa the ‘‘farmer’’; 
the latter’s wife was with him. She was his second wife and she was 
born in Waterbury, Vermont, and married George Requa at Har- 
mony Mission October 25, 1827. His first wife was Sarah H. Clapp 
~ Requa who died in August, 1826. 


Superintendent Requa stated that no church had ever been 
organized at the station and there was no school. ‘‘It is impractical, 
without boarding schools, to separate the children sufficiently from 
their parents to induce them to acquire a knowledge of the English 
language, and no books in the Osage language have yet been 
printed. .... *? Mr. Requa understood the language so far as to be 
able to communicate freely with the Indians. 


1834 proved to be a tragic one at the station. After sixteen 
deaths from the cholera almost all of the Osages left the place. 
Mr. Montgomery died of cholera in August, and his wife followed 
him in September after a long attack of fever.*? 


One great achievement of the missionaries was the making of 
the Osage First Book by the Reverend William B. Montgomery and 
the Reverend William C. Requa. The Osage title of this little volume 
is ‘‘Washashe Wageressa Pahygreh Tee.’’? It was printed in Boston 
for the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, by 
Crocker & Brewster, 1834, and consists of 126 pages. The descrip- 
tion of the book given by James Constantine Pilling in his Bibli- 
ography of the Siouan Languages (Washington, 1887) is as follows: 
“Pp, 1-126, 180—Familiar Sentences in Osage and English inter- 
linear, pp. 13-24. Selections from Proverbs, pp. 25-33—Genesis, 
pp. 34-49. —Ten commandments, pp. 50-51.—Isaiah, pp. 52-54.— 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, pp. 55-126.’’ Pilling saw copies 
of this rare book in the Boston Athenaeum, Library of Congress. 


From Union Mission, August 25, 1834, Mrs. Montgomery wrote: 


«_... My dear husband died of cholera on the 17th inst., twelve hours 
from the first attack. at Hopefield, where we went last May, to spend the 
summer with the Indians. I had no one with me but a Frenchman who 


32 William B. Monteomery, a native of Danville, Pennsylvania, left New York 
on March 7, 1821, and reached Harmony Mission August 8, 1821. He went to 
Union Mission in 1830 and died at Hopefield, August 17, 1834. His wife, née Harriett 
Woolley of New York, arrived at Harmony August 8, 1821, and was married in 
October, 1827. She passed away at Union, September 5, 1834.—History of American 
Missions to the Heathen, op. cit., pp. 340-41. 
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lived in an adjoining room. I sent to this place for brother [Abraham] Red- 
field, twenty-five miles. He came without delay, and reached my lonely 
dwelling about eleven at night, eight hours after my husband’s departure. 


“After conversing a while with me he and Beat (the Frenchman ) 83 
went and dug a grave by the light of the full moon and when the day had 
fully dawned my husband’s remains were carried forth by the additional 
help of two Indian women, and wrapped in a quilt for his coffin, and he was 
laid quietly down in that narrow house appropriated for all living ..... & 


Mr. Redfield added a postscript to Mrs. Montgomery’s brother: 


“After her husband’s death she came to live with my family at Union; 
she was soon attacked with intermittent fever & after nine days of illness 
she died Sept. 5. Their little son James is with us, a very fine pleasant 
little boy. She requested that he might be sent to his friends in Pennsyl- 
vania.... It has been a time of great mortality among the poor Indians, 
and indeed among all classes. Few have escaped some sickness.” 


Four of Mr. Redfield’s young children were buried at Union Mission 
cemetery before the year was out and the little stones still stand in 
a row in that much neglected graveyard.*4 


Hopefield lost another worker on October 30, 1835, when Jane 
Montgomery Requa, the second wife of Superintendent Requa, died. 
She was born at Danville, Pennsylvania, and arrived at Hopefield 
December 20, 1834, so her career as a missionary was short. She 
was a sister of the Reverend William B. Montgomery. 


‘‘Owing to the inconvenient location of Union and Harmony 
stations each being forty or fifty miles from the present Osage ter- 
ritory,’’ and the unsettled state of the Indians not knowing where 
their future home is to be, “‘it has been thought expedient to dis- 
continue missionary operations at both.’’*® 


After various treaties had been made with the United States 
government, nearly all of the Osages were removed from the vicinity 
of the missionary establishments; settlers were moving in, and 
whiskey was rapidly reducing the remaining red men to degradation 
and wretchedness. It was not certain that an adult member of the 
Osage tribe had been converted, and the few who had received 
some education appeared to revert to their savage state. Harmony 
and Hopefield were therefore abandoned, and the missionaries were 
dismissed. Superintendent Requa, faithful to the end, remained at 
Boudinot station.*® 


It was estimated that as many as 300 or 400 Osages died of 
cholera and similar diseases during 1836, including about one-fourth 
of all the settlers at Hopefield. The pestilence had been for some 
time in the upper Osage towns; on the fourteenth of August it broke 
out at Hopefield settlement. ‘‘Montgomery attacked—he waited on 
his stock—they sent to Union for me. I went but he was dead when 


33 Beatte, Washington Irving’s guide in 1832. 

34 New York Observer, January 31, 1835, p. 1, col. 4, 

35 Missionary Herald, Vol. 32, (May, 1836), p, 194. 

86 History of American Missions to the Heathen, op. cit., p. 277-278. 
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I arrived; a frenchman by the name of Beatt (who has an Indian 


family and is one of the settlers) was the only assistant Sister M. had 
through his sickness,’’s? 


From the Missionary Rooms in Boston, on February 4, 1836, 
Mr, William Requa addressed a communication to the War Depart- 
ment saying: 

“Permit me Sir, to inquire whether, in case we should continue our 
schools and missions among the Osages, and open some new stations for 
their benefit, the Department will allow us to consider Boudinot, (a station 
commenced four or five years since, near the Osage agency on the Neosho, 
entirely at the expense of the Board), as one opened agreeably to the terms 
of the treaty..... it being understood that we shall continue to occupy it 
for a school, and for other operations designed to improve the Osages in 
Antelligence, civilization, & Christian knowledge.” 


The New York Observer related, on September 23, 1887 (p. 1, 
col. 6): 

“As it seemed probable that the Osages would soon be gathered upon 
their reservation and be permitted to reside there permanently, Mr. Requa 
returned to their country last spring and commenced a new agricultural 
station, where he hoped soon to have fifty new families settled around him. 
The buildings, improvements, and lands at Union and Harmony, if advan- 
tageously disposed of, and the avails wisely applied, will furnish an im- 
portant fund for aiding missionary operations among this tribe.” 

Mr. W. C. Requa had been encouraged by some favorable signs, 
and he tried to revive the Osage Mission; he had even begun to 
erect buildings and make improvements where the tribe was then 
located, but the hostility of some of the chiefs and a majority of 
the Indians who started to destroy the mission property, and threaten 
the lives of the Osage settlers, compelled him to abandon his project, 
and the Osage mission came to an end.** 


After this disappointment Mr. Requa settled northwest of © 
Harmony Mission in Lone Oak township, Bates County, Missouri; 
he married twice more and survived until 1886, having reached the 
ereat age of ninety-one years after all of the dangers and hardships 

he had suffered.*® 


Mr. Requa’s work among the Osages was important, as it was 
the first effort to teach those Indians to give up their hunts and 
become self-supporting by farming. While the efforts of mission- 
aries to convert the red man to Christianity failed in many respects, 
Requa’s example in instructing them in cultivating the land was 
far-sighted and many years ahead of his time. 


The prodigious amount of corn and potatoes reported raised on 
the rich bottom soil of the Indian Territory by unskillful Indians 
_ with few tools, is almost beyond belief, and should encourage modern 
farmers. 


37 ABCFM, Vol. 73, No. 190. Abraham Redfield to Greene, August 25, 1834. 
38 History of American Missions to the Heathen, op. cit., p. 289. 
39 McDermott, op. cit., p. 107, note 3. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Inpex Pusuisuep ror THE CHRONICLES, Vouume XXVITI (1949) 


Members of the Oklahoma Historical Society and. all others 
receiving The Chronicles regularly can secure the published Index 
for Volume X XVII, 1949, compiled by Mrs. Rella Looney, Archivist, 
by addressing a request to the Oklahoma Historical Society, His- 
torical Building, Oklahoma City 5, Oklahoma. 


CONFEDERATE 
MemoriAL Scrout TO THE INDIAN OFFICERS IN THE 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


An outstanding project for the Confederate Memorial Hall, 
sponsored by Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Member of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, has been completed and is now 
on exhibit to commemorate the part the Indian nations had in the 
War between the States. A Memorial Scroll compiled by Mrs. Helen 
Gorman, Custodian of the Confederate Hall, gives the names of 640 
staff and line officers of Indian blood who commanded approximately 
11,875 troops in the Confederate States Army, from the Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, Seminole, Caddo and Osage nations in 
the Indian Territory. This Scroll beautifully executed in pen text 
is a contribution to the history of the State, listing together for the 
first time the names of leaders in the Indian Territory of ninety 
years ago who served the land that is now Oklahoma. 


San Jacinto Museum or History Association Witt Sponsor 
PusBLicaTion oF TLALOCAN 


San Jacinto Museum of History Association, San Jacinto Monu- 
ment, Texas, has sent the following notice through Director Dorothy 
W. Knepper, to the Editorial Department of The Chronicles: 


“Beginning with Volume ITI, No. 1, the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association, San Jacinto Monument, Texas, will sponsor the publication: 
Tialocan, a Journal of Source Materials on the Native Cultures of Mexico, 
published by La Casa de Tlaloc, Azeapotzaleo, Mexico, D.F. The Journal 
was founded by George Smisor and Robert H. Barlow. Mr. Barlow is the 
editor. The board of editorial advisers consists of: Paul Radin, Professor 
of Anthropology, Black Mountain College, North Carolina; Frederico Gomez 
de Orozco; Carl Sauer, Department of Geography, University of California, 
Berkeley; Rafael Garcia Granados, Facultad de Filosofia y Letras, Univer- 
sidad Nacional de Mexico, and Wigberto Jimenez Moreno, Departmento de 
Etnologia, Museo Nacional de Antropologia, Mexico, D.C. 


“All institutions in the United States interested in receiving Tlalocan 
on an exchange basis are requested to communicate with the San Jacinto 
Museum of History Association, San -Jacinto Monument, Texas.” 
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Fort BELKNAP SouVENIR PLATE 


Old Fort Belknap, in present Young County, Texas, has always 


~ been of special interest to students of Oklahoma history, for this old 


army post, originally known as Camp Brazos, was really an offspring 
of our own Fort Washita. Carolyn Thomas Foreman, in her fine 
article on Gen. William G. Belknap, in Volume XX of the Chronicles, 
page 124 (June 1942) tells how Camp Brazos was first started by 
troops from Fort Washita, and that its founder and the officer for 
whom the post was named did not live to return to Washita. 


Camp Brazos was designated Fort Belknap by order dated 3 
Nov. 1851 by Gen. P. F. Smith; and with its sister post, Fort Phantom 


- Hill, it served for many years as an outpost of Fort Washita. The 


buildings were restored in 1936 in connection with the Texas Cen- 
tennial Celebration; and the site, a few miles south of New Castle, 
Texas, and at the terminus of State Highway 251, is beautifully main- 
tained and well kept, and includes a museum and replicas of the 
principal buildings. 


The Fort Belknap Memorial Society has recently issued souvenir 
plates, nicely illustrated with scenes of the old post. One of these 
makes a fine addition to an Oklahoma history souvenir collection. 
They may be obtained from Mrs. J. W. Bullock, Secretary, Fort 
Belknap Memorial Society, Neweastle, Texas. 


Flower and Feather 
Wirn AnotHer MemoriAL TO SEQUOYAH 


Another memorial among many in the United States to Sequoyah, 
inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, was dedicated on November 6, 
1949, under the auspices of The Chattanooga Audubon Society of 
Tennessee when Robert Sparks Walker, author-naturalist and founder 
of the Society, christened a tree in ‘‘Literary Acres’’ in The Elise 
Chapin Wild Life Sanctuary, to the famous Cherokee, stating in part: 


“After twelve years of devotion to devising an alphabet without thought 
of monetary reward, Sequoya succeeded in perfecting a syllabary by which 
an Indian might soon learn to read and write. He thus became the only 
literary person in America to be voted a pension for life. It came through 
the Cherokee Nation. It is therefore, fitting and proper, that we christen 
this native red cedar tree, which stands at the beginning of the Sequoya 
Trail, for him. Here it shall grow as a symbol of the noble character of 
one of America’s greatest aborigines.” 


Oklahoma was represented at this tree christening by Mrs. A. W. 
Hancock, a Cherokee and Baptist missionary whose home is in 
McAlester, Oklahoma, who was visiting friends on Missionary Ridge, 
Chattanooga, during the Audubon Society ceremonies in November. 
She herself had a part in the program, wearing beautiful Indian 
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costume and was addressed by her Cherokee name Sallateeska which 
means “‘Lifting Up.’’ A tree in ‘‘Military Acres’’ was dedicated to 
the memory of John Ross when she christened a red cedar in the 
following words: 

“A century and a half ago, some of the most prominent Cherokee chiefs 
occupied the lands of this region, which included what is now Military and 
Literary Acres. The most highly educated and most respected of the Chero- 
kee chiefs was John Ross, whose grandmother was born almost in sight of 
Military Acres. Doubtless John Ross in his youth often walked these very 
acres, and his feet pressed the sod on which we tread today. He was a 
man whose character and integrity were beyond reproach. he enjoyed the 
esteem and confidence of both whites and Indians. He joined the United 
States Army and served under Andrew Jackson in the War of 1812. <It is 
therefore fitting that he be honored today by bestowing to this young red 
cedar the name John Ross.” 


The above notes are made from Flower and Feather (Vol. VI, 
No. 1, January, 1950), published by The Chattanooga Audubon 
Society, sent to the Editorial Department of The Chronicles through 
the kindness and interest of Mrs. Grant Foreman, of Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. Among a number of trees dedicated by the Chattanooga So- 
ciety, in November, was one newly set, christened in the following 
lines: ‘‘To Robert Sparks Walker, author-naturalist; born on these 
acres, he escaped from his rural beginnings to become a foremost 
authority in his profession.’’ 


Robert Sparks Walker is the noted author and historian on the 
early Cherokee, of Tennessee. His Torchlights to the Cherokees; the 
Brainerd Mission (New York, 1931) is well known in the Oklahoma 
Historical Society Library. 


DepicaTion ProaRAMs ror HisrortcAL MARKERS IN OKLAHOMA 

The fifty roadside Historical Markers erected in 1949-50 by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society and the State Highway Commission 
have been received with much interest by Oklahomans and the 
traveling public on the highways in the state, from reports coming 
in to the Historical Society. 


The dedication programs for two markers in Roger Mills 
County were outstanding on April 19, arranged by the California 
Road Committee, Melvin Harrell and U. lL. Harshfield, The marker 
‘‘Battle of the Washita’’ (Noy. 28, 1868, Cheyenne village on Washita 
River wiped out by Col. Geo. Custer’s command) erected on the 
court house square at Cheyenne, County Seat of Roger Mills, was 
dedicated by a program in the American Legion Hall at 11:00 a.m. 
Special features of this program included songs by the Cheyenne 
public schools, under the direction of Mrs. L. Ui. Males, and by the 
Apollo Club of Cheyenne; also, square dancing by pupils from the 
schools, in colorful pioneer and cowboy costumes, and talks by two 
of the County’s well known pioneers, Mrs. Dunn and Colonel Alvin 
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Moore. Radio Station K.A.S.A., of Elk City, made recordings and 
broadcasts. In the afternoon on April 19, the marker ‘‘California 
_ Road,”’ erected about fifteen miles north of Cheyenne, near Roll on 
U.S. Highway #283, was dedicated by a special pageant, written by 
Melvin Harrel, showing incidents of the opening of the famous Road 
(or Trail) through Oklahoma in 1849 by Captain Randolph B. Marey 
and ‘‘the gold seekers’’ on the way to California, with horses, wagons, 
and mounted Indians in the train. The notable pioneer of Roger 
Mills County in the afternoon’s program was Mrs. Augusta M. Met- 
ealf, Oklahoma’s outstanding artist of the quarter horse and other 
work in oils. Schools participating in the music were Crawford, 
Cheyenne, Strong City, and Breezy Meadow of Roger Mills County. 


Dedications have also been held at Okmulgee, ‘‘Creek Capitol,”’ 
Okmulgee County, March 8; at Red Fork (Tulsa), ‘‘First Oil Well 
in Tulsa County,’’ March 24; near McAlester, ‘‘Perryville,’’ Pitts- 
burg County, April 18; near Sallisaw, ‘‘ Dwight Mission,’’ Sequoyah 
County, April 30; at Wayne, ‘‘California Trail,’’ McClain County, 
May 10 (postponed to May 17); at Fort Gibson, ‘‘Fort Gibson,’’ 
Muskogee County, May 28; at Rush Springs, ‘‘Battle of the Wichita 
Village,’’ Grady County, June 6; near Sequoyah, ‘‘Claremore Mound’’ 
Rogers County, June 22; and at Eufaula, ‘‘North Fork Town,”’ 
McIntosh County, June 6. 


Word has been received by the Historical Society that dedica- 
tions are being planned for other markers over the state, including 
*“Atoka’’ and ‘‘Old Boggy Depot,’’ Atoka County; ‘‘Choctaw Capi- 
tols,’? Pushmataha County; ‘‘Sac and Fox Agency,’’ Lincoln County ; 
‘Wheelock Mission,’? McCurtain County. 

(M.H.W) 


DEDICATION OF THE CONFEDERATE MemoriAL HaAuu In 1918 


One of the few existing copies, if any, of the Dedication Program 
of the Confederate Memorial Hall in 1918 was discovered recently 
by Mrs. Helen Gorman, in an old file and scrapbook of notes 
presented to the Confederate Hall. This rare item is especially 
interesting for the names of those among well known leaders of the 
State who had a part on the program and who have since passed on: 


DEDICATION OF THE CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL HALL 
AT STATE CAPITOL 
June 3, 1918, 2:00 P.M. 
General T. D. Turner, Presiding 


PROGRAMME 
SURLY Spo bc eee ok ie esteem een ae ee ee ee America 
DUPRE NOTE RON a See DD MAD SOOSE: SNe =e SO nee Le een eae eee Se Rey. Theo. F. Brewer, D.D. 
SkEVT IES + Sos hee i Saett PS es ier eae “We Are Old Time Confederates.” 


Presentation of the Hall, 
Governor R. L. Williams 
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Acceptance of Hall, behalf of the Sons, 
General Tate Brady, Commander Sons 
Acceptance of Hall, behalf of the Daughters, 
: Mrs. W. F. Purdy, President U.D.C. of Oklahoma 
Sone 00.2 Se eee The American Girls. 


hort History of the U.D.C. 
ee Mrs. J. H. Gill, Ist Vice Pres., U.D.C. of Oklahoma. 


Reading 22 =e Selected ee ee Mrs. Ben Davis 


Confederate Pensions, : 
Gen. Wm. D. Matthews, Commander, 1st Brigade. 
BBQ ors (i bbs Vee rea we eee ere a ee a a ee Se Miss Ida Lou Spivey. 


Song—Ladies Quartet, 
Miss Velma Peoples, 
Mrs. G. W. Salter 
Mrs. T. M. Wells, 
Mrs. E. E. Hunter. 


Short talks by, 
Col. R. A. Sneed, Gen. R. B. Coleman, J. C. Graham, and others. 
SS OT ao ea ee “Onward Christian Soldiers.” 


CoMMUNICATION FROM THE PAyNE County Historicat Society 
CoNCERNING THE SITE OF THE First BATTLE OF THE P 
Crvin WAR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


In The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 2 (Summer, 
1949) is the article by Doctor Angie Debo entitled, ‘‘The Site of the 
Battle of Round Mountain, 1861,’’ presenting printed and archival 
evidence that the battle site was near the Twin Mounds, sixteen miles 
east of Stillwater, in Payne County. 


The Payne County Historical Society, through its president, 
Doctor B. B. Chapman, has submitted to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society a manuscript volume of sixty-seven pages containing printed 
articles and photostatie copies of documents pertaining to the site 
of the battle, including a photostatie copy of a statement of March 
17, 1868, in which some of the participants in the battle told of follow- 
ing Opoth-le-yo-hola’s trail leading in a ‘‘Northwestward direction’’ 
toward the Cimarron River. Doctor Chapman asked that all persons 
who can find any additional material whatever concerning the loca- 
tion of the battle site be urged to submit the same to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


The volume submitted by Doctor Chapman is now being read - 
by the historians and persons qualified to reach conclusions on the 
subject, in order that the location of the ‘‘Battle of Round Mountain’’ 
might be definitely determined. Since at least each of two other 
places in the general region of Keystone at the confluence of the 
Cimarron (Red Fork) with the Arkansas River has had strong 
support as the possible site of this first battle of the Civil War 
period in the Indian Territory, the Twin Mounds location in Payne 


County has raised something of a controversial subject in State 
history. 
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As the summer (1950) number of The Chronicles goes to press, 
a letter has been received from Doctor Angie Debo, one of Oklahoma’s 


. outstanding historians and author of the above mentioned article 


in the summer of 1949, asking that the following statement from 
her be published by the Historical Society: 


“In preparing my article on the Battle of Round Mountains (incorrectly 
designated as ‘Round Mountain’ in the War of the Rebellion: Official Rec- 
ords) for Summer, 1949 issue of the Chronicles of Oklahoma, I tried to dis- 
cover whether the Twin Mounds in Payne County constituted an early-day 
recognized landmark, which might logically give their name to the site. I 
found the location plainly marked on the map of the Creek boundary survey 
of 1849-50, published in House Executive Documents, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 
104 (Serial No. 958); but I was puzzled to find one conspicuous round hill 
instead of two. Recently, through the courtesy of Dr. Grant Foreman, the 
A. and M. College library acquired copies of the original maps prepared 
by the U. S. Army Corps of Topographical Engineers, and it is now possible 
to clear up this point. 


“In the summer of 1849 Brevet Captain Lorenzo Sitgreaves, with Lieu- 
tenant Israel Carle Woodruff as his assistant, directed the survey from Fort 
Gibson to a point on the boundary three miles north and approximately one 
miles west of the present Yale. His large-scale map (4,000 feet to 1 inch) 
shows an accurate survey of Mud Creek, which passes through Yale, and 
the two hills lying conspicuously to the southwest. The next summer the 
survey was resumed at this point by Woodruff, who carried the boundary 
120 miles farther west. The small-scale map (1:600,000) of the completed 
survey shows Salt Creek and a merged outline of the two hills. It was this 
blurred drawing that was telescoped into one hill by the Washington drafts- 
man who prepared the map for publication in the House Document eight 
years later. The Twin Mounds were clearly and accurately marked on the 
original map. Thus, it can be stated that these hills were recognized as 
a conspicuous landmark at least twelve years before the outbreak of the 
war.” 


‘“* ARKANSAS’S OLD State Housn’’ 


A reprint of the story of ‘‘Arkansas’s Old State House,’’ by 
Clara B. Kennan, appearing in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly 
(Spring issue, 1950), tells the interesting history of Arkansas’s first 
capitol now undergoing reconstruction and repair to preserve it as 
an historic shrine in that state. Both old and modern views as illustra- 
tions, with explanatory notes, are a valuable addition to this story. 
Miss Kennan, of Little Rock, will be remembered by readers of The 
Chronicles for her contribution ‘‘Neighbors in the Cherokee Strip”’ 


which appeared in Volume XXVII, Number 1 (Spring, 1949). 


A CORRECTION 


Ta the article on Women Teachers of Oklahoma 1820—1860 by 
Ethel McMillan, published in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 1, Page 19, there is an error in stating that Priscilla 
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G. Child became the second wife of Cyrus Kingsbury. By the au- 
thority of the History of American Missions published by Spooner 
and Howell 1840, p. 338, there were two previous Wives, SO Miss 
Child became the third. 


This error was pointed out by Doctor Ebenezer Hotchkin of 
Sherman, Texas, one who would be especially sensitive to such a 
mistake for he is the descendant of a long line of distinguished mis- 
sionaries being the grandson and namesake of Ebenezer Hotchkin, 
who was born in Lenox, Massachusetts in 1803, educated for the 
Presbyterian ministry, came west in 1829 to Goshen, Mississippi, as 
a missionary to the Choctaws and in 1832 with his wife accompanied 
them to the Indian Territory where their lives were spent in this 
service, 


His Grandmother Hotchkin was Philena Thacker of Hereford, 
Pennsylvania, who likewise came to Goshen, Mississippi, to the 
mission among the Choctaws as a teacher. The marriage took place 
on November 2, 1830. Mission work in the Indian Territory was later 
established and valued results were had in a thriving school for 
Choctaw girls at Goodwater, called Kunsha Seminary. 


His father, Henry W. Hotchkin was born to them and, though 
not actually engaged in teaching or in the ministry, exemplified the 
spirit of the movement in admirable family and community living. 
Mary J. Semple, carefully educated and socially advantaged in the 
best which Ohio offered at Steubenville, came as a teacher to Whee- 
lock Academy in 1857, became the wife of Henry W. Hotchkin and 
continued her work as a teacher. To them was born Ebenezer 
Hotechkin on July 5, 1869 at Livingood [Living Land ? —Kd.], Indian 
Territory. He assisted his mother in establishing the school which 
became the Presbyterian College of Durant, was long a teacher of 
Bible there and became its president, also served as superintendent of 
the Indian Presbytery U.S. for many years. As a member of the 
House he represented Bryan County in the Eighteenth State Legis- 
lature of Oklahoma. He now serves as chairman of the Historical 
Committee of the Synod of Oklahoma and of Indian Presbytery. U. 8. 


—Ethel MeMillan. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Ou! Titan of the Southwest. By Carl Coke Rister. (Norman, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1949. xxiii + 467 p. Illustrations, 
maps, notes, glossary, bibliography and index. $5.00.) 


This volume, Ow! Titan of the Southwest, will doubtless earn 
for itself a well-deserved place as a basic reference work for students 
and readers interested in the development of the oil industry. It 
is the first thoroughly competent and exhaustive study of the history 
of oil production in this six-state Mid-Continent and Gulf producing 
area. 


TON eres ese sy y 


This book is essentially a history of oil production, of the suc- 
cessive discoveries of new fields, their ‘‘boom’’ days of spectacular 
and often disorderly expansion, and the sometimes drab and dismal 
years of their gradual decline and decay. In tracing the expansion 
of oil production, Professor Rister has analyzed the evolution of each 
of the major fields developed between 1890 and the present time. 


The author’s discussion of each production area follows the 
same basic pattern. The conditions which stimulated interest in the 
possibility of locating oil in a particular community, the key indivi- 
duals and companies connected with the development, the difficulties 
faced in securing adequate financing for their ventures, the technical 
problems which appeared during drilling, and the storage and mar- 
keting difficulties which had to be faced—all of these are mentioned 
in the discussion of each of these fields. Every chapter in this 
volume covers a different area, the Indian Territory of the 1890’s, 
the great discoveries at Spimdletop and other Gulf coast salt domes, 
Oklahoma’s Glenn Pool, Red Fork, Cushing, and Greater Seminole 
fields, the Ranger, Panhandle, and Permian basin discoveries in 
Texas, and on down through the long list of major fields to the 
West Edmond development during and after World War II. No 
area of major significance is omitted. 


Fully three-fourths of Professor Rister’s book deals with the 
development of these various fields. In the final chapters of his 
volume the author touches briefly on several topics related to the 
recent history of the oil industry. There is a brief analysis of the 
role played by oil during the second World War, its relation to the 
collapse of Japan, and the factors which led to the laying of the Big 
Inch and the Little Big Inch pipe lines. The problems of oil con- 
servation and control which eventually led to the establishment of 
the Interstate Oil Compact Commission are outlined. A final chap- 
ter incorporates a brief statement regarding the impact of petroleum 
on the economic and social life of the Southwest. 


Professor Rister, Research Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, has made with this volume a major contribution 
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to the history of Oklahoma and to the economic history of the entire 
Southwest. A grant to the University of Oklahoma ’s Research 
Foundation by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey made pos- 
sible three years of careful work that went into the preparation of 
this book. Trade journals, newspapers, government documents, 
letters, and interviews all provided the raw material out of which 
the author fashioned this volume. It shows the results of this pains- 
taking research. The reader is almost overwhelmed at the detailed 
information, such as production statistics, shifting price levels, pop- 
ulation figures, which is crammed into these pages. Elaborate foot- 
notes present summaries of individuals and firms that have played 
a part in the development of this industry. The result is a fact- 
crammed volume, almost encyclopedic in content, which may be some- 
what frightening to the reader when he first pages through it. It 
is hoped that the mass of detailed information in the pages of this 
book will not discourage the general reader from finishing the volume. 
As previously mentioned, this work will probably find a place 
primarily as a reference work. 


Oklahomans will certainly want to become acquainted with 
Oil! Titan of the Southwest. Here they can find outlined the story 
of the industry so basic to the welfare of their state. Here they 
can uncover a little of the color of the hectic days of Cushing, 
Seminole, and other communities whose traditional cultural and 
social pattern was shattered by the influx of oil workers and money. 
Here they can re-live again the depression years of the early 1930’s 
and the heated disputes of the administrations of Governors Murray 
and Marland. Oklahomans who have lived through this period of oil 
development will find in Professor Rister’s book a carefully-presented 
outline into which they can insert details out of their own experience. 
Young Oklahomans will be able to derive from this volume a useable 
summary of the development of one of the state’s basic industries. A 
glossary which could have been somewhat expanded and several maps 
will help this latter group find their way around. 


Professor Rister’s book may well be considered a ‘‘discovery 
well’’ opening up a new field of historical writing. As the latter 
chapters of this volume suggest, and as the author himself pointed 
out in a recent address before the Oklahoma City meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, there are many phases of 
the oil industry which still need to be presented in more adequate 
written form. In fact, the whole area of the financial and economie 
history of the Southwest needs to be developed. Literary explorers 
who choose to probe deeply into those pools in search of a literary 
bonanza will find that a high standard has been set for them by 
Rister’s Oil! Titan of the Southwest. 


—Norbert R. Mahnken. 
Oklahoma A. and M. College sr 


_ Stillwater, Oklahoma 


a 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, FOUNDER’S DAY, MAY 26, 1950. 


The annual, Founder’s Day, meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society met in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, 
May 26, 1950, with General William S. Key, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members 
present: Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Redmond S. Cole, Dr: E. E. Dale, 
~ Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. Emma Hstill-Harbour, Judge R. A. Hefner, 
Judge N. B. Johnson, General W. S. Key, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Hon. R. M. 
Mounitcastle, Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Col. George H. Shirk, Judge Baxter Taylor 
and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


The President introduced the new members of the Board of Directors: 
Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Col. George H. Shirk, Judge N. B. Johnson and Mr. 
H. Milton Phillips, and stated that the other new member, Mr. N. B. Hen- 
thorne of Tulsa, Oklahoma, was unable to be present at this meeting. 


General Key stated that Dr. I. M. McCash of Enid, Okla., had sent his 
regrets stating that due to a recent operation he was unable to travel; that 
Mr. Thomas G. Cook of Buffalo, Oklahoma, could not attend because of court 
litigation; and that Mrs. J. Garfield Buell advised that because of business 
out of the State she could not be present. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that absentee members who 
had notified the Secretary be excused as having good and sufficient reasons 
for their absence. The motion was seconded by Mr. Mountcastle and passed. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that the reading of the minutes 
of the quarterly meeting of the Board held in January 1950 be suspended 
and that they be published in the next issue of the Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
Mr. George L. Bowman seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary read the following report in regard to the historical 
markers placed to this date: 


“JT present you here a brief report of the placing of the Historical Mark- 
ers over Oklahoma, up to this date. 

(1) Marker Committee appointed by you early in 1949. 

(2) The Committee: President W. S. Key, Muriel H. Wright, and Dr. 
Charles Evans, Secretary. 

(3) Contract made with Sewah Studios, cost per marker, approximately 
$100, each. ; 

(4) Money received first year, $5000 through Highway Commission. 

(5) Through Mr. F. N. Arnold, acting for the Highway Commission, 
all markers for the year (1950) set up. 

(6) Dedications: Okmulgee, Mar. 8, “Creek Capitol’, “First Oil Well in 
Tulsa County”, Mar. 24. “Battle of Washita’” and “California Road”, Roger 
Mills County, Apr. 19. “Perryville”, South of McAlester, Highway 69, Apr. 
18. “California Trail’, May 17 and 10, Purcell. “Dwight Mission’’, April 30, 
west of Sallisaw, Sequoyah. 


DEDICATIONS PLANNED: 
“Ft. Gibson”, May 28, Sunday 2 P.M. at Ft. Gibson. 
“North Fork Town,” at Eufaula, June 6. 
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“Battle of Wichita Village’, Rush Springs, June 6. 

“Atoka”, in or about Atoka, and “Choctaw Capitol’, near Tuskahoma, 
Council House, Pushmataha County—in August. 

“Wheelock Mission”, Highway 70, McCurtain County—early fall. 

“Claremore Mound”, Rogers County. 

“Nathaniel Pryor” and “Union Mission”, Mayes County. 


The Committee believes that too much credit cannot be given to the 
Highway Commission and H. E. Bailey, Secretary, for the splendid service . 
they offered in setting up these markers over the state. Work is being planned 
to set up 50 more markers, completing the 100 at a cost of $10,000 by the 
end of 1951.” 


General Key, the President, said “The Committee has perhaps taken 
the lead in the matter of historic markers but it has been fortunate to have 
had the cooperation of every member of this Board and many outside of the 
Board. Dr. Grant Foreman, Mrs. Jessie Moore and Judge Redmond 8S. Cole, 
and Dr. E. E. Dale have been most helpful, and the finest kind of co- 
operation has been received from Dr. M. L. Wardell of the Oklahoma Uni- 
versity and Dr. B. B. Chapman of the Oklahoma A. & M. College and other 
educational leaders of the state. For the second half of the program the 
committee has been enlarged and it now includes Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Grant 
Foreman and Col. George H. Shirk and it is hoped with their help to com- 
pile the additional list of fifty (50) markers, prepare the specifications, 
obtain the contract and get the location of them completed before the end ~ 
of this year.” 


Col. George H. Shirk displayed an article entitled ‘“Sewah Marks the 
Spot’, appearing in the April 1950 issue of Nation’s Business, in which the 
markers in Oklahoma are mentioned. 


The Secretary reported that the members of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association showed great interest in seeing the exhibit of photo- 
graphs of the historic markers displayed by Miss Muriel H. Wright in the 
Editorial Office. 


The Secretary reported on the Petty Cash Fund, stating there remained 
a balance of $2.42. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that $100.00 be allowed from 


the Special Funds for the Petty Cash Fund. Mr. George L. Bowman seconded 
the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported on how the $300.00 allowed by the Board for the 
reception of the Society during the convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association was expended and stated that there still remained 


a little more than $50.00 to be paid for the Breakfast held in the Biltmore 
Hotel on the morning of April 21, 1950. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that this sum be appropriated 
from the Special Funds to pay for the Breakfast given for the Officers, 
past and present, of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Dr. Emma 
Hstill-Harbour seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary made the following report on the Revolving Fund of 
$3000.00 appropriated by the last Legislature for the publication of literature 
to be sold by the Oklahoma Historical Society, and suggested that $100.00 
of the money collected from friends to furnish copies of the Brochure to 
members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association be used to give a 
copy of the Brochure to the various large libraries outside of the State: 
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“HIGH POINTS OF BROCHURE DEVELOPMENT 


Brochure appeared before the Board January 26, 1950 

Sales began March 1, 1950. 

The O.H.S. News Letter going out monthly main medium of sale 
Special forms of appeal developed by Secretary appended to this 
In 80 days have sold the sum of $1235.56 

The cost of whole 4000 Brochures $1298.00 


aoe leaves $62.44 to complete the amount drawn from the Revolving 
un 


8. This was made easier by the gifts or purchase of Brochures by special 
friends, totaling $450.00 


9. These gift monies made possible free Brochures to each member MVHA 
10. Sales of Brochure coming in now daily 

11. Universities, libraries, colleges, etc., need gift Brochures 

12. Stock of Brochures soon exhausted. New issue will be needed. 


13. Method of checking: monies received by Secretary; this money checked 
by Mrs. C. EB. Cook, Curator, chief co-worker on the Brochure; monies 
turned into the State Treasurer through Miss Mulholland, Chief Clerk. 


ee Sip ecr grey be 


F May I add that this has been the most successful presentation of an 
institution to a selective, cultured public in the long range of more than 
fifty years is serving educational institutions.” 


Mr. R. M. Mountcastle made the motion that $100.00 of the money col- 
lected from friends to furnish copies of the Brochure to members of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association be used to give a copy of the 
Brochure to the large libraries outside of the State. Dr. E. E. Dale seconded 
the motion which passed. 


The Secretary called attention to a letter received from Mr. Waite 
Phillips. President Key read the Phillips’ letter which revealed the worth 
of the communications sent out over the state and country from the HExe- 
cutive office for Mr. Phillips said that his attention was secured by such 
communications. His gift of $100.00 was not so interesting as his splendid 
sentence closing his letter, “With this communication there goes to you 
and your associates my cordial regards and best wishes.” 


Judge Robert A. Hefner made the motion that Mr. Phillips be extended 
the official acknowledgment of the Board for his generosity in presenting 
to this Board $100.00 for one Brochure and his continued interest in the 
Historical Society. Mr. Mountcastle seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that invitations had been received from Tahle- 
quah and Shawnee for the 1951 annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. After a discussion, vote was taken which recorded that the next 
annual meeting of the Society would be held in Tahlequah. 


The President stated for the benefit of the new members of the Board 
that the Society owns a farm of 300 acres known as the old Robert M. Jones 
Farm located near Hugo, Oklahoma; that about 12 years ago the Society 
acquired from the heirs of the Jones’ estate the old cemetery site of Robert 
M. Jones, a distinguished member of the Choctaw tribe, who served as a 
delegate to the Confederate Congress at Richmond, Va. The Society ob- 
tained a W. P. A. Project and through it built a fence around this cemetery. 
Later Judge Robert L. Williams obtained a tax title to the 300 acres which 
by deed dated May 1, 1941 he conveyed to the State of Oklahoma for the 
use and benefit of the Oklahoma Historical Society; that the Society has 
been getting some rent from this farm; that he asked Col. George H. Shirk 
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to investigate this property and that Col. Shirk had made a very compre- 
hensive and illuminating report of five pages which he thereupon submitted. 


Mr. Mountcastle made the motion that the report and recommendation 
of Col. Shirk be accepted and that Col. Shirk be given a vote of thanks for 
his investigation and splendid report, and that he be allowed $100.00 from 
the Special Funds for expenses in perfecting title to the land. Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that the following gifts have been made to this 
Society in the last quarter: A spike from the old St. Louis, El Reno and 
Western Railroad, presented by John B. Fink; salt and pepper shakers from 
the Battleship Oklahoma, presented by John K. Speck; seven railroad tickets 
used in Oklahoma in an early day, presented by Robert D. Corlett; a medal 
received at the St. Louis Exposition for wheat grown in Oklahoma City, 
presented by Mrs. W. P. Sewell; a flag snap taken from the Battleship 
Oklahoma, presented by Harold R. McDowell, and a permit to work in the 
Indian Territory issued in 1881, presented by L. M. Pate; photograph of a 
bust of Pat Hurley presented by Gov. Turner; photographs of Frank Canton, 
Frank Frantz and Gen. Alva J. Niles, presented by Mrs. A. J. Niles; large 
framed photograph of the late Victor M. Locke, Jr., Principal Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation, presented by his nieces, Benita and Allece Locke; phono- 
graph given the 131st Division (Rainbow Division) in World War I, by the 
late J. Bartley Milam, Member of the Board of Directors of the Historical 
Society, presented by Mrs. J. B. Milam, of Claremore. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that these gifts be accepted 
and the Secretary be instructed to write a letter to each of the donors ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Board. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded 
the motion which passed. 


The Secretary presented a letter from Mrs. Virgil Browne, State Regent 
of the Oklahoma Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. She states 
that the engraved bronze plates to be mounted on the two plaques for the 
library have been received and that they would be mounted soon; that 
through this gift she had saved almost $600.00 which is being spent for re- 
binding books in the D.A.R. Library in the historical society library, and 
that approximately $400.00 worth of new books have been purchased. He 
stated that Mrs. Browne will always be remembered as the leader in the 
development of the beautiful D.A.R. Library at the west end of the society 
library room. This will reveal that she is still ‘continuing to develop that 
remarkable contribution. Her letter was attended by a card put forth by 
the Oklahoma Daughters of the American Revolution and the Oklahoma City 
Chapter, endorsing Mrs. Browne as a candidate for the office of Vice Presi- 
dent General of the National Society, Daughters of the Amercian Revolu- 
tion. A letter was sent to her by the Secretary acknowledging her gift and 
expressing the very sincere hope of the Board of Directors that she receive 
the great honor set forth in the endorsement of her candidacy. 


The Secretary has called attention from time to time of the progress 
on the re-decoration of the interior of the historical building. The foyer, the 
corridors and the museum received decoration at an expense of some $7000.00. 
This work was completed on May 19, 1950 just in time for the reception 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. Subsequently the sanding 
refinishing and polishing of all the parquetry floors of the museum were 
completed at a cost of more than $2000.00, and the building presents a splen- 
did finish. Mr. Boris Gordon, the eminent artist, in passing through the 
halls the other day made this statement, “I have the privilege of passing 
through as many buildings devoted to state historical societies as. given, per- 
haps, to any man in this country. I wish to say that the Oklahoma His- 


eink ar is the most beautiful and impressive of any in the United 
ates,”’ 
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Through Mr. Nichols of the Board of Affairs assurance is given that 
the steel flooring to be placed on the mezzanine floor of the Newspaper 
Room is receiving due consideration and revealing progress. 


The Secretary stated that a special tribute should be offered to the 
St. Gregory’s College at Shawnee, Oklahoma, in that it has given to the 
Historical Society thirteen (13) volumes, consisting of account books of old 
Sacred Heart Mission. It is hoped that in the future a further gift of cer- 
tain diaries be presented to the Society by St. Gregory’s College. 


The Secretary stated that he was appointed a committee of one to se- 
cure a proper box lunch to be given by the Society to visitors and members 
attending the Founder’s Day Meeting on May 26, 1950: that he had done 
so and a splendid lunch was procured for the sum of seventy cents (70¢) 
plus hot coffee at five cents (5¢), and that thereby an expense of $75.50 had 
been incurred. He asked that this be properly met. A motion was made 
~by Mr. George L. Bowman and seconded by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour that 
this amount be allowed from the Special Fund. The motion was passed 
unanimously. 


The Secretary then stated that he had received copies of letters pass- 
ing between the Governor’s office and Mrs. Francis R. Stoddard of 791 Park 
Avenue, New York City, as follows: 


“Dear Governor Turner, 


Your letter of February 13th, 1950 was received and we plan to send 
the General Whipple material to the Oklahoma State Historical Society 
during June. While we have more material that concerned the General, 
nevertheless that which concerns his explorations is less than is anticipated. 
We know that what we shall send will interest you. 


Sincerely 


; Eleanor W. Stoddard 
May 22nd, 1950 (Mrs. Francis R. Stoddard)” 


May 24, 1950 
Mrs. Francis R. Stoddard 
791 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
Dear Mrs. Stoddard: 
I was greatly pleased to receive your note May 22, advising me that the 
General Whipple material will be sent to the Oklahoma State Historical 
Society during June. 
We shall be greatly honored to serve as custodians for this material, and 
if there is anything we can do to assist you, please advise me. Dr. Charles 
Evans, Director of the Historical Society, will advise you promptly of the 
receipt of the material and will supply you with copies of publications per- 
taining to the gift. 
I wish to express my gratitude again to you and other Whipple heirs for 


their generosity in this matter. 
Sincerely, 


Roy J. Turner” 


The President then stated that Dr. Grant Foreman, Director Emeritus for 
Life of this Board, had initiated action to get the Whipple Collection for the 
Society and that at his suggestion the Governor wrote a personal letter 
to the heirs and General Patrick Hurley became interested in the Society 


securing the papers. 
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Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made a motion that a fitting reception be held 
by the Society upon the arrival of the Whipple papers and that proper pub- 
licity be given thereto, and that Governor Turner, Dr. Grant Foreman and 
General Patrick Hurley be invited to be present. Mr. R. M. Mountcastle 
seconded the motion which passed. 


The President then read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman relative to 
the proceedings between the Jerome Commission and the Indian Tribes 
which are now in the archives in Washington, D.C., and stated that Dr. 
Foreman is attempting to raise funds to obtain a copy of these proceedings 
for the Society. 


The President reported that Dr. Grant Foreman asks that there be 
published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma brief necrology of Mr. Fred Sim- 
pich, who for many years was Assistant Editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine and was much interested in Oklahoma. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the necrology of Mr. Fred 
Simpich, by Dr. Grant Foreman, be included in some future issue of The 
Chronicles. Judges Thomas A. Edwards seconded the motion which passed. 


Judge Redmond S. Cole reported on the large collection of books and 
documents owned by Mr. John W. Shleppey of Tulsa, Oklahoma; he stated 
that Mr. Shleppey is trying to find some institution in which to put his col- 
lection where it will be known as the “Shleppey Collection”. Mr. R. M. 
Mountcastle made the motion that Judge Cole be appointed a committee of 
one to make an investigation of the contents of the collection of Mr. Shieppey 
and that he be authorized to call on a member of the Staff of this Society 
for assistance. Mr. George H. Shirk seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary presented for membership approximately 100 new mem- 
bers in this Society, as follows: 


LIFE MEMBERS: Kenneth G. Braley, Cherokee; Arthur J. Black, Tulsa; 
L. A. Chatham, Claremore; E. Dunlap, Jr., Ardmore; Don A. Eaton, Wea- 
therford; Mrs. Andrew R. Hickam, Oklahoma City; Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Oklahoma City; Philip Connor Kidd, Norman; F. X. Loeffler, Sr., Oklahoma 
City; Guy B. Massey, Wilburton; Mrs. H. H. McClintock, Bartlesville; 
Katherine M. Tidd, Oklahoma City; Judge Edgar S. Vaught, Oklahoma City. 


ANNUAL: Breland Adams, Muskogee; Mrs. Gretchen Allen, McAlester; 
John Stephen Babbitt, Sand Springs; David A. Baerreis, Madison, Wis.; 
L. J. Barrett, Watonga; Mrs. Harry L. Berry, Tulsa; Don L. Bolton, Nor- 
man; Ivan D. Brown, Bixby; Mrs. Maud Brown, Eufaula; Sidney G. Bryan, 
McAlester; J. M. Burton, Dewey; Robert J. Butts, Enid; John R. Calloway, 
Jr., Oklahoma City; Barney H. Christy, Weatherford; George Dewey Cum- 
mings, Norman; Paul G. Darrough, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Shirley M. Duck- 
wall, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Essie Dunham, McAlester; Janice Evans, Palo 
Alto, Calif.; Herbert J. Forrest, Tulsa; Edwin W. Frazer, Marion, Ky.; Mrs. 
Nelly M. Gilmore, Blossom, Texas; Mrs. Bertha Gilpin, McAlester; Mrs. 
R. L. Ginter, Tulsa; Mrs. Florence M. Glass, Tulsa; Lawrence G. Hammer- 
strom, Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard L. Hammett, Wagoner; Miss Marion 
Harrison, McAlester; Mrs. Charles W. Haygood, Shawnee; Mrs. H. S. Hen- 
ley, Cherokee; Ira J. Hollar, Stillwater; R. B. Howard, Muskogee; B..N. 
Jenkins, Oklahoma City; Everett S. Johnson, Jr., Tulsa; U. V. Jones, Sr., 
Snyder; D. P. Karns, Watonga; W. L. Ketcham, Tulsa; Mrs. Jeanette Lam- 
bert, Eufaula; Mrs. Glen Leslie, Shawnee; Claud E. McCaughey, Oklahoma 
City; Joyce S. McCleve, Trail, Oregon; Mrs. Lulu McGuffee, Marlow; Chester 
C. McKinney, Muskogee; Evalyn A. Maurer, Tulsa; Arthur McCool Meyer, 
Shawnee; Mrs. J. B. Milam, Claremore; Mrs. J. O. Misch, Tulsa; Mrs. Edgar 
Moore; Spiro; O. B. Mothersead, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Laura J. Nelson, Me- 
Alester; George R. Parks, Tulsa; Herbert Miner Pierce, Wilburton; Mrs. 
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Effie G. Reed, Oklahoma City; D. A, Rennie, Oklahoma City: Floyd 
Rheam, Tulsa; M. W. Richardson, Antlers; C. R. Ross, Se op. 
Schermerhorn, Tulsa; Mrs. M. C. Shank, Chicago, Ill.; Hnola Shumate, 
y Oklahoma City; Mrs. Daniel L. Sollock, Tahlequah; Paul Sparks, Oklahoma 
City; Chester Arthur Squire, Arnett; W. C. Smoot, Bartlesville; Francis 
Stewart, Muskogee: C. A. Summers, Muskogee; Mrs. Leta Summers, Mc- 
Alester; J. S. Tissington, Muskogee; Dale Vanderford, Tulsa; Mrs. Daisy 
Walters, Caddo; Tom Ward, Tulsa: S. A. Warner, Jr., Oklahoma City; 
Hugh Webster, Tulsa; Mrs. A. C. West, Commerce, Texas; F. B. West, 
Idabel; Mrs. J. P. Williams, Fairfax; Virginia Nunn Williams, Tulsa: Mrs. 
seats Winton, McAlester; Fred B. Woodard, Dewey; Lura Woosley, Hu- 
aula. 


Dr. Harbour made the motion that each be elected and received as mem- 
bers of the Society in the class as indicated in the list and that their names 
be published in The Chronicles. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion 
which passed. 


The Secretary read a letter from Mrs. Ruth Craig, Librarian of this 
Society, in which she asks for leave of certain hours each day in which to 
attend Central State Teachers’ College at Edmond to continue her work 
toward a degree in library science. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that Mrs. Craig be granted the 
leave requested by her. Dr. EH. E. Dale seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that Mr. Eugene Whittington had asked if the 
Society would like to have a portrait of Mr. J. J. Culbertson. Judge Edgar 
S. Vaught stated that Mr. Culbertson had given forty (40) acres of the 650 
acres donated by citizens to the State upon which the Capitol building is 
now located; that this 40 acres has perhaps yielded as much as a million 
dollars in oil; that he was a friend of the State and has been interested 
in building a great Oklahoma. He then made a motion that Mr. Whitting- 
ton be invited to present a portrait of Mr. J. J. Culbertson to the Society. 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour seconded the motion which passed. 


At this point Judge Edgar S. Vaught paid a warm tribute to the life 
of the late Lloyd Noble stating there had never been a more public spirited 
man in Oklahoma than Lloyd Noble and he made the motion that the heirs 
of Lloyd Noble be asked to present his portrait to the historical Society. 
Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which passed. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that a portrait of the late U. S. 
Senator W. B. Pine be procured for the portrait hall of the Historical So- 
ciety. Hon. George L. Bowman seconded the motion which passed. 


Mr. H. Milt Phillips made the motion that the Society secure a por- 
trait of the late Ted Beaird who had contributed beyond measure to the 
building of the University of Oklahoma and whose devotion to the soldiers 
of the recent wars had endeared him to all veterans’ organizations in the 
State. General Key, with some degree of emotion, said a better soldier or 
finer citizen could not be found in the records of Oklahoma. Mr. Mount- 
castle seconded the motion which passed. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that the July 1950 meeting 
of the Board of Directors be dispensed with and that the next regular meet- 
ing be held in October 1950. Dr. H. E. Dale seconded the motion which 


passed. 

The President suggested that since the Legislature would meet in Jan- 
uary 1951 a special committee should be appointed to study the needs of 
the Society and report at the meeting of the Board in October. He stated 
that one of the needs of the Society is a qualified guide to receive and con- 
duct the visitors through the building, at least to the various departments 
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ere the custodians of those departments can take them through. He said 
ue Society has a very splendid man who is a utility man but there is need 
for a competent guide. He also suggested that some thought be given to 
re-arranging the offices; that the Executive Offices should be near the en- 
trance, where the Secretary and his stenographer would be nearer to the 
public. He stated that he would not recommend that this be done now 
but thought the matter should be investigated. 


General Key stated that it would be necessary to ask the Legislature for 
increased funds; that the Legislature has been generous with the Society 
and that the Society does not want to impose on their generosity and asked 
that he be authorized to appoint a committee to discuss the coming budget. 


Judge Edgar S. Vaught made the motion that the President be author- 
ized to appoint a committee to discuss the matter of securing legislation 
to appoint a Guide for the Society and a proper appropriation. Dr. E. E. 
Dale seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that Mr. Nealy Tilly, the man who takes care 
of the Society’s diversified duties, handles the mimeographing of all letters, 
the addressing of all envelopes, and, in general, is most useful, is called 
upon very often to drive over town in his car; that he spends some money 
for gasoline; and suggested that he be allowed out of the Special Funds 
an amount for the use of his car that is just and fair. 


Mr. Bowman made the motion that the matter be referred to the Secre- 
tary and that he be authorized to pay Mr. Tilly whatever is fair for expense 
of running his car for Society business, and that the Secretary submit a 
report of this at the next meeting of the Board. Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour 
seconded the motion which passed. 


Mr. Mountcastle reported that five (5) Historic Markers were being 
erected in Muskogee County, and that Dedicatory ceremony would be held 
at Fort Gibson Sunday, May 28, at 2 P.M. and that the members of the 
Board and all other persons were cordially invited to be present. 


Dr. Emma HEstill-Harbour stated that on August 16, 1950, Dr. Charles 
Evans, Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical Society, would be 80 years 
of age, and made the motion that he be made a Life Member of the Society 
and given a bound set of the Chronicles of Oklahoma for a birthday present. 
Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which passed. 


The President then introduced the following visitors: Mr. Cyrus S. 
Avery of Tulsa; Mrs. Ed Perry of Oklahoma City; Judge Dickerson of 
Chickasha, 87 years old; Mrs. A. T. Kidwell of Stillwater; Miss Katherine 
M. Tidd of Oklahoma City; W. K. Southers, Frank Northrup, charter mem- 
ber of the Society; Albert Eaton of Weatherford, life member; L. T. Lowe, 
of Oklahoma City, a Life member; Joe Dickey, of Weatherford, and a few 
others. They received a round of applause. 


Mrs. Jessie R. Moore made a motion that a total of $35.00 be allowed 
from the Special Funds of the Society for the writing and framing of a 
scroll, listing Indians who served with the Union Army in the Civil War 
the scroll to be hung in the Union Memorial Room of the Society. Mr. 
H. Milt Phillips seconded the motion which passed. 


There was a motion made at this point that the meeting adjourn to — 


meet in the Auditorium immediately for a box lunch presented by t 
ciety to its visitors and members. ? aac ts 


After the lunch hour the meeting was called to order by General W. S 
Key, President, and the program of the afternoon as set forth on Founders 


Day Program which had been sent out to all the me 
was taken up. mbership over the State, 
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In his preliminary remarks General Key stated that he would like to 
introduce some new Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society. So in 
happy order he paid tribute to Judge N. B. Johnson of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma, and Hon. H. Milt Phillips, Editor of the Seminole Producer, who 
had served with distinction through two world wars and had been identi- 
fied for years with the public life of Oklahoma; and Colonel George H. 
Shirk, who made an illustrious record in World War II, and is a leading 
attorney in the state and an able historian. He spoke of Hon. N. G. Hen- 
thorne, Editor of the Tulsa World, who could not attend this meeting. Mr. 
Henthorne’s position as leader of one of the greatest newspapers not only 
of the State but of America, testified to his splendid and lofty position in 
the State. “Judge Edgar S. Vaught, another new member of the Board of 
Directors,” said General Key, ‘will be introduced later.” He said in honor- 
ing these men in making them members of the Board of Directors the So- 


ciety had honored itself. 


Mr. Tracy Silvester, Minister of Music of the First Christian Church 
of this city, and his accompanist, Mrs. Willie Troyer, were introduced at this 
point and gave a happy rendition of “Carry Me Back to the Lone Frairie.” 


President Key, before taking up the order of the next feature of ths 
program, introduced with splendid tribute, Dr. Emma BEstill-Harbour as a 
leading educator, a distinguished club woman and a former President of 
this Society, whose services have been invaluable to this institution and 
the State. He presented Mrs. Jessie R. Moore as a distinguished member 
of the Board, a member of a distinguished pioneer family of Oklahoma, 
and who through the years has made a contribution to all Oklahoma. He 
stated she had been Treasurer of this Society for more than thirty years. 
He paid tribute to the character and world war service of Admiral Marc 
Mitscher, once a citizen of Oklahoma, in asking that his sister, Mrs. Hugo 
Hoevel, stand and receive greeting. 


All of those introduced were cordially applauded by the assembly. 


At this point the portrait of Mr. Eugene Lorton, Editor of the Tulsa 
World, was presented to the Society by Mr. Cyrus S. Avery of Tulsa, former. 
chairman of the Oklahoma Highway Commission and serving Oklahoma in 
many spheres for a half century. 


In his remarks Mr. Avery said “I went from Oklahoma City to Tulsa 
in 1901. Shortly after I came there Mr. Eugene Lorton of Walla Walla, 
Washington, came to Tulsa. He bought the Tulsa World and from that time 
on not only the Tulsa World grew but Tulsa grew..... The Tulsa World 
through many years was but the projection of the marvelous character of 
Eugene Lorton. It is a great pleasure for me to present to this Society 
the portrait of this great man to adorn the walls of this building through 
all the years to come.” 


Judge Redmond S. Cole, Vice President of the Society, was introduced 
at this time to receive the portrait. He said, in part, “I knew this man 
intimately for forty years. He was my friend. He was a man who im- 
pressed everybody with the fact that he believed what he believed and was 
ready to fight for it. Lorton built a great newspaper and helped build a 
great State. I am sure I speak for this Society, its President, its Board 


of Directors and its members when I say here that I am happy that this 


¢ 


: 


fine portrait of my friend and fellow-townsman is to be hung on the walls 
of this Society as a perpetual monument to this man.” 


General Key asked Judge Cole to convey to the family of the late Mr. 
Lorton profound thanks for the splendid portrait. 


The Program Committee had given General Key the subject, “High 


- Points on my Trip to Europe.” He said he would only deal with the sub- 


ject in a very brief way. He had gone to Europe with Mrs. Key not to 


eer ye 
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observe the economic and political conditions there so much as to visit his 
son, a young officer in the American Army, and to observe the charm and 
beauty of their youngest granddaughter. He found conditions, however, to 
be greatly improved through that part of Europe not controlled by the 
Communists. The contrast between Western Germany and Eastern Germany 
was so obvious that people who were outside of the Iron Curtain rejoice in 
the progress which Western Germany so distinctly revealed. Italy and 
France disclosed remarkable progress. He said that the rank and file of 
the tax payers of America are largely responsible for this improvement in 
Western Europe because of the Marshall Plan. He spoke of entering Eng- 
land and visiting the manor house ancestral home of General George Wash- 
ington and as Americans, he and Mrs. Key had a better understanding of 
the close ties that bind England and America. “Many of the rich historical 
monuments of Europe have been destroyed by the last war. God forbid any 
further destruction by another war.” He said, “Frankly I don’t believe we 
are going to have another war in the near future in Europe.” 


Judge Edgar S. Vaught of the United States District, 5th District, was 
presented as the speaker of the day. Among other things he pointed out 
that to him the historical society is a wonderful institution; it is an organ- 
ization that is little known in the State now but will be better known. He 
said he was challenged a few years ago by a visitor to the state who said, 
‘The trouble with Oklahoma is that it has no history. You have just been 
born.’ This aroused me to investigate and I found that Oklahoma possessed 
a history that would compare with that of any State in the Union measured 
from any standpoint..... There isn’t a State in America that has accom- 
plished as much in the last fifty years as has Oklahoma. Study of our edu- 
cational institutions will reveal no other state has anything like the facil- 
ities for higher education. More people attend church in Oklahoma City on 
Sunday than any city of its size in America. Here are such cities as Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City, ranging from two hundred thousand to three hundred 
thousand in population, a growth of just fifty years, there is nothing to 
equal it in human history. I recall very well when I came to Oklahoma 
City forty-nine years ago this week there wasn’t a foot of pavement in the 
city. There were very few houses except frame houses. What we need in 
Oklahoma is to revive Oklahoma loyalty to our state. We want to be proud 
of it, not apologize for it. You can’t get a Texan to concede that any other 
state is superior to his in any respect. This loyalty has done more to build 


The Auditorium rang with a round of applause as Judge Vaught closed 
his address and the audience revealed that they not only agreed with the 


substance of his eloquent address but they also held in highest favor this 


leading jurist and this eminent citizen of America and Oklahoma. 


In conclusion Mr. Tracy Silvester gave his song, “To my Mother.” 


The Secretary was asked by the President if there were any f 
urth 
business. It was reported there was none and so the 57th Birthday Pro. 
gram of the Oklahoma Historical Society came to an end. 


CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. WB URBY, Etenuient. 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


SAR GG ee eS ~  e 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 
In accordance with an invitation received, I hereby request 


that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 


-eleet me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. | | |} dal 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to jom 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Nominated by 


PERSONAL DATA FOR PRESERVATICN 
In The 
RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 


THE APPLICANT WILL PLEASE FILL OUT THE 
FOLLOWING: 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
Scholastic degreas= iF anys ae eee 


Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: . 


Military SORVIGGs soo ae 


Sasseeseeeesanerasesemnaenenaansseeeeeeneeeeenensesens seusesesneeteessecereecstnereerasestceccesscece, 
Ans ee en enn wee nna n eens aneeneseeren seen serene 


Present business, occupation, profession or official position :— 


N ative RERLOS ieee koe 


nee e nn arena nmneneneeaceennees, 
Se nnaee ene nneneenen ene nnenaeeeer en en: 


Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: 


Seeemmennnn wee eteneeees cares ar seat sees eine ccesemmens aeeevere 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 


May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 


__ collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 


pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 


college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 


search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 


a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 


5. sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 


may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 


correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 


the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 


, ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


